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NEW YEAR'S MOTTOES. 


I asked the New Year for some motto sweet, 
Some rule of life by which to guide my feet, 
I asked and paused. He answered, soft and 
low, 
“God’s will to know.” 
“Will knowledge, then, suffice, New Year?” 
I cried. 
But ere the question into silence died 
The answer came, ‘‘Nay, this remember too, 
‘God’s will to do.’” 
Once more I asked, ‘‘Is there still more t> 
tell?” 
And once again the answer sweetly fell, 
“Yea, this one thing all other things above, 
‘God’s will to love.’ ”’ 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The annual meeting of the Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association will be 
held Wednssday, Jan. 26, morning and 
afternoon at Suffrage Headquarters, No 3 
Park Street; evening session in Associa- 
tion Hall, Boylston and Berkeley Streets. 


Dr. Schenk, a professor at the Univer- 
sity of Vienna and president of the Em- 
bryological Institute, claims to have made 
a discovery by means of which parents 
will be able to choose the sex of their 
offspring. He says he has experimented 
with perfect success among animals, and 
also in the family of some personal friends 
who knew of his work and consented to 
help him. But he declines to make pub- 
lic his discovery till he has submitted it 
to the Vienna Academy of Science. 











Considerable alarm is expressed in some 
quarters lest this alleged discovery should 
lead to such a scarcity of girls that the 
world will be depopulated. It is assumed 
that almost all parents would rather have 
boys born to them than girls. We shall 
not lose any sleep over this impending 
danger. If it ever comes to pass, we may 
see the state of things that Ruskin de- 
sired, when he said that every nice girl 
ought always to have six young men com- 
peting for her hand. It will be very pleas- 
ant for the girl, but it is a question how 
the five unsuccessful young men will re- 
gard it. The fact that such a danger 
should be seriously predicted shows how 
far even the modern world is from esteem- 
ing women as highly as it does men. Why 
else should it be assumed that most 
parents would refuse to have daughters? 





Mr. Kingston, the prime minister of 
South Australia, where women have the 
full ballot, says that the women appre- 
ciate the power, and always use it intelli- 
gently. 








In the Massachusetts Legislature, Sen- 
ator Dallinger and Mr. Charles R. Saun- 
ders are said to be the most active workers 
against equal rights for women. 
ooh —_————_—— 

The right of a woman to search the 
pockets of her sleeping husband is to be 
tested in a Pennsylvania court. A New 
York court decided the other day that a 
woman could not be awarded damages 
when her husband had assaulted and bat- 
tered her, because husband and wife were 
legally one, and a man could not be made 
to pay damages for assaulting and batter- 
ing himself. On the same principle, it 
would seem as if a woman could not be 
punished for picking her own pockets. 
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At Salem, Mass., politicians at the re- 
cent city election prepared ‘‘\dummies’’ to 
enable ignorant voters to mark their 
official ballots correctly. One of these 
voters tried to vote the ‘“‘dummy”’ instead 
of the ticket, and so the fraud was ex- 
posed. Yet the Legislature refuses to 
amend the law and allow intelligent 
women to vote. 

a ore” 


“The Ranee’s Daughters,’’ which ap- 
pears this week instead of our usual story, 
is a narrative of the actual experience of 
thousands of women of India at the hands 
of their legal protectors. Does any one 
suppose that such legalized cruelty would 
have been possible, if the women of India 
had been recognized as the legal and 
political equals of men? Does it not prove 
that even husbands and fathers cannot be 
trusted to legislate wisely and justly for 
women, not even for the women of their 
own households? Self-protection is the 
right and duty of every human being. 
Without it there can be no adequate safe- 
guard, 





The following prominent teachers and 
supervisors of drawing are scholarship 
graduates of the Prang Normal Art 
Classes: Miss Ida E. Boyd, assistant 
supervisor of drawing, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Miss Lilla A. Nourse, teacher of drawing 
High School, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Miss Jessie Patterson, supervisor 
of drawing, Winnipeg, Manitoba; Miss 
Margaret J. Patterson, supervisor of 
drawing, Portsmouth, N. H.; Miss Es- 
telle E. Potter, supervisor of drawing, 
New London, Conn.; Miss Harriette L. 
Rice, supervisor of drawing, Providence, 
R. I.; Miss Wilhelmena Seegmiller, super- 
visor of drawing, Indianapolis, Ind.; and 
Miss Ruth Warner, instructor of drawing 
Training School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





THE NEXT FORTNIGHTLY. 

The meetings of the Fortnightly, which 
have been interrupted by the Bazar, will 
he resumed on the afternoon of Tuesday, 
Jan 11, at 2.30 o’clock. They will be held 
as heretofore, in the Woman Suffrage 
Headquarters, 3 Park Street, up stairs, 
one flight. The lecturer will be Miss 
Jennie G. Ryder, whose subject is ‘‘Au- 
gustus St. Gaudens, Sculptor.” Miss 
Ryder is an artist, a painter by profession, 
but she has studied sculpture with St. 
Gaudens, of whom she has a very high 
appreciation. Bostonians are so delighted 
with the ‘Shaw Memorial’’ that they will 
be interested to know all that can be told 


‘of the great master whose genius has 


added so much beauty to their city. There 
will be a social hour at the close of the 
lecture, when tea, chocolate, and light 
refreshments will be served. 

Members admitted on presentation of 
their membership tickets. All others will 
be required to pay an admission fee of 
15 cents. Mary A. LIVERMORE, Pres. 


WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


The women of Denver are making royal 
preparations for the entertainment of the 
fourth biennial meeting of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, which is to 
be held in that city, June 24-28, by invi- 
tation of the Denver Woman’s Club. 
Already, six months ahead, application 
has been made to the General Passenger 
Agents’ Association for a reduction of 
railway fares to all delegates from a dis- 
tance. Several excursions have been ar- 
ranged, to show some of the finest and 
most characteristic scenery of Colorac >. 
Rates have been obtained from the princ.- 








pal hotels, and from a number of lodging 
and boarding houses. The building for 
holding the convention has been engaged, 
with abundance of music for the different 
meetings. Arrangements have been made 
for having a post-oflice established there, 
where mail matter will be received twice 
a day and collected for all outgoing 
trains. Twelve churches have agreed to 
give up their pulpits for the occupation of 
visiting delegates on Sunday. In short, 
everything has been done for the conven- 
ience and comfort of visitors, even to 
the engaging of bicycles for the four days. 
Mrs. Longstreth, of Philadelphia, chair- 
man of the Biennial Committee, reported 
these facts at arecent meeting of the New 
Century Guild, and the New Century Jour- 
nal of Philadelphia says it is clear that 
“the women of Denver can uphold the 
reputation of their section of the country 
for enterprise and promptness of action.” 
Evidently the duties of suffrage do not 
occupy their time to the exclusion of all 
other activities. 

The women of Brooklyn, N. Y., held a 
meeting lately to formulate plans for a 
social club and a club house where mem- 
bers may meet ‘to chat, discuss questions 
of the day, and dine at their pleasure. 
Thirty-four organizations were repre- 
sented by about ninety women, including 
delegates from both the Suffrage Associa- 
tion and the Anti-Suffrage Association, 
Mrs. Alice Morse Earle, who presided, 
said the club house should be central, in 
order that the various women’s clubs 
might meet in it conveniently. She 
wanted it modelled after the New Century 
Club at Wilmington, Del., or the Athe- 
neum of Milwaukee. After discussion, 
the matter was referred to a committee, 
who will report a definite plan. Among 
the organizations represented were the 
Packer Alumnz, Home Education Soci- 
ety, Civitas Club, Portia Club, Chiropean 
Society, Urban Club, Adelphi Alumne, 
Mount Holyoke Alumnz, Vassar College 
Aid Association, Fort Greene Chapter, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 
Amateur Musical Association, and Brook- 
lyn Woman’s Club. 

The National Federation of Women’s 
Musical Clubs will meet at Steinway Hall, 
Chicago, Jan. 25 and 26. All clubs having 
a department devoted to music may be 
represented, and each delegate is invited 
to give a report of her club’s work. These 
meetings are to be held annually, and will 
afford opportunities for personal acquaint- 
ance between prominent musical club 
workers. It is also planned to start a 
Musical Board, through which members 
may correspond directly with great artists 
and agents, in this way obtaining better 
terms. It is hoped that ultimately these 
meetings may take the form of a musical 
festival, at which eminent artists shall 
appear. ‘The officers are: 

President, Mrs. Theodore Sutro, of Riv- 
erside Drive, New York; vice-presidents, 
Mrs. Chandler Starr, of Rockford, II1., 
Mrs. Russell R. Dorr, of St. Paul, Minn. ; 
secretary and treasurer, Miss F. Marion 
Ralston, of St. Louis, Mo.; assistant sec- 
retary, Mrs. Charles Virgil, of Elmhurst, 
Long Island; recording secretary, Miss 
Rosalie Palmer Smith, of St. Louis, Mo.; 
assistant recording secretary, Mrs. Marie 
Merrick, of Brooklyn, N. Y.; auditor of 
accounts, Mrs. Clara A. Korn, of New 
York; chairman ways and means commit- 
tee, Mrs. F. S. Wardwell, of Danbury, 
Conn.; president of board, Mrs. Theodore 
Thomas, of Chicago; additional board 
members, Mrs. Benjamin Ramsdell, of 
New York, Mrs. James Pederson, of New 
York, Miss Amy Fay, of New York, and 
Miss Ada A. Douglass, of Newark, N. J.3 
entertainment committee, Mrs. William s: 
Warren, of Chicago, Mrs. Chandler Starr, 
of Rockford, Lll., and Miss F. Marion 
Ralston, of St. Louis, Mo. 

An effort is being made by the Feder- 
ated Woman’s Clubs of Michigan to raise 
the $10,000 needed to complete the 
Woman’s Building of the University of 
Michigan. 

In Christiania, five hundred maid-ser- 
vants lately met at the labor union’s hall 
and organized a ‘‘Domestics’ Union.’’ They 
agreed to demand (1) the abolition of 
night work. Work to begin at 6.30 A. M. 
and end at 9 P. M., except in case of sick- 
ness in the family. (2) One afternoon out 
each week, besides every other Sunday. 
(3) ‘Light, warm and well-ventilated sleep- 
ing-rooms for the servants. To Ameri- 
cans there seems nothing very extrava- 
gant in these demands; yet one of the 
Christiania papers said the next day: 

After this meeting we are of the opinion 
that a mistresses’ union is an absolute 
necessity. What these few simple para- 
graphs demand is neither more nor less 
than a complete remodelling of our whole 
daily life. 





THE CHANGES OF FIFTY YEARS. 


BY MRS, LUCINDA H. STONE, PH. D. 


KALAMAZOO, Micu., JAN. 1, 1898, 

You ask me for recollections of my per- 
sonal connection with events that mark 
the great difference in ideas concerning 
the education of women within the period 
during which I have been engaged as an 
educator. 

Women were admitted to Michigan Uni- 
versity in 1870. It was a lady from Kala- 
mazoo, and a student in the Ladies’ De- 
partment of Kalamazoo College, of which 
I was principal for twenty-five years, who 
first opened the doors of that university 
to women— Miss Madelon Stockwell. This 
was @ great step forward, for Michigan 
University was one of the great State uni- 
versities. There were a few denomina- 
tional colleges that were ahead of it in 
coéducation, but it had hardly grown to 
be respectable then for the great universi- 
ties to receive women under the instruc- 
tion of university professors. Miss Stock- 
well was an excellent scholar; she was 
particularly fond of linguistic studies, 
especially Greek. I heard her Greek 
professor in Kalamazoo College say that 
before she entered the University of 
Michigan she was a more critical Greek 
scholar than his professor in a New 
England college. If she went from Kala- 
mazoo College, she wanted to put herself 
under the best Greek scholarship in any 
college or university in the land. Dr. 
Stone and myself encouraged her in the 
idea of entering Michigan University. Dr. 
Stone believed with all his heart in coéd- 
ucation, as well as in equal suffrage. He 
had carefully examined the law of the 
State in regard to the University, and was 
convinced that the wording of the law 
was such (probably without intention) 
that women could not be forbidden the 
privileges of the University. He had also 
talked with one of the regents, who lived 
in Kalamazoo, Rev. George Willard, and 
he was of the same opinion. 

Miss Stockwell had had quite a corre- 
spondence with Dr. Freize, who was then 
acting as president of Michigan Univer- 
sity. He did not regard her project favor- 
ably at all. He thought she would find all 
the instruction that she needed, in Greek 
and all other studies, in colleges and 
schools exclusively for ladies. Vassar 
had been opened, and he recommended 
that, instead of the University. He feared 
that she would not receive courteous treat- 
ment from the gentlemen students; she 
must expect to meet unpleasant things in 
her path if she entered: in short, he en- 
tirely discouraged her. After considerable 
correspondence upon the subject (all of 
which was open to me), Miss Stockwell, 
by Mr. Willard’s advice, made direct appli- 
cation to the Board of Regents, he pre- 
senting her petition at a meeting of the 
board. She asked that, if she should 
pass the same examination as was required 
of the young men, she might enter the 
sophomore class of the University at the 
next semester. I think a greater number 
of the regents were opposed to women 
entering the University than were in favor 
of it; but the Fathers of the State had 
“builded better than they knew.’’ Accord- 
ing to the wording of the law, with any 
honest interpretation, she could not be 
refused, and their decision was to admit 
her. I have been told that Dr. Freize, upon 
learning this decision, wrote the regents 
that he supposed they would be prepared 
to meet the consequences of it, but he did 
not think the University would be asked 
to receive any more young men. 

Michigan University has now the largest 
number of students of any college or uni- 
versity in the United States, and nearly or 
quite one-fifth of the number are women. 
But ever right comes uppermost: 

‘And, behind the dim unknown, 

Standeth God within the shadow, 

Keeping watch above His own”’ 
truth and rightness. 

Miss Stockwell only hoped to enter the 
sophomore class, but she was found fully 
prepared for the junior class. In her 
examination she was given to read, at 
sight, portions of Sophocles’ drama of 
‘“‘Antigone.’’ Antigone’s brothers, it will 
be recollected, had been slain on the field 
of battle by the forces of the usurping 
king; and, according to Antigone’s relig- 
ion, if their bodies were left upon the 
field unburied, they would be forever 
wandering ghosts. She therefore rises 
before sunrise to search the battlefield for 
the purpose of finding the dead bodies of 
her brothers and burying them. Her sister 
tries to dissuade her from the attempt, 


(Concluded on Second Page.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss ANNIE METCALF, of Denver, has 
been appointed warden on the staff of 
Game Commissioner Swan, of Colorado. 

Mrs. FRANK LESLIE has given $5,000 
to the fund for the American National 
Institute, which aims to found in Paris a 
home for young American students of art, 
music or literature. Both sexes are to be 
admitted. Mrs. Leslie’s gift swells the 
fund to $25,000. 

Mary A. GREENE, a descendant of 
Major-General Nathaniel Greene, of the 
Continental Army, recounts instances of 
his patriotism and valor in the New Eng- 
land Magazine for January. Portraits of 
the General and views of places associated 
with him are given. Greene was a heroic 
figure and deserves commemoration. 

ADELINA Patti was born Feb. 19, 1843, 
and is therefore nearly fifty-five years old. 
She has a castle in Wales, and is reported 
to be worth over $1,000,000. She receives 
$4,000, however, for singing in concerts, 
and, although her voice is not what it was, 
she still appears frequently in London and 
the provinces. 

Miss Haycock, of Birmingham, Eng- 
land, has patented a dress pocket for 
women’s dresses. It has a concealed place 
for a purse, which none but the wearer 
can find. Miss Haycock, it is said, has 
received many offers for the patent of her 
previous invention of a cycling skirt, made 
so that it cannot flap about and looks 
like the usual walking dress. 

Mme. HyacintHE Loyson, the wife of 
Pere Hyacinthe, has been travelling with 
her husband for nearly two years in North 
Africa, Palestine and Syria. She was 
freely admitted to the harems. Mme. Loy- 
son writes to the Westminster Gazette: 
‘The Moslem woman is satisfied with her 
position, and would on no account accept 
the freedom of the Christian woman.” 
She is an ‘‘Anti,”’ in short. 

Mrs. Louise SEYMOUR HOUGHTON, asso- 
ciate editor of the Evangelist, is giving 
courses of lectures on “The Bible as 
Literature.’ She is trying to do for the 
Old Testament what many others are 
attempting to do for Chaucer, Spencer, 
Shakespeare, etc. These lectures are said 
to be singularly interesting, especially one 
on “The Law and Modern Society,” show- 
ing how largely our customs are still in- 
fluenced by the law of Moses. 

Miss Mary Krrk is said to receive 
more pay than any other woman in the 
employ of the United States, but this is 
hardly credible, as her salary is only $1,800 
a year. She is Portuguese translator in 
the Bureau of American Republics. Miss 
Kirk is a Pennsylvanian, and of Quaker 
parentage. She was graduated from 
Swarthmore College, and her proficiency 
in ihe languages secured her a position as 
teacher in Rio Janeiro. She was after- 
ward employed by the Brazilian legation 
in Washington, and has since been ap- 
pointed to her present post. 

Dr. Eva Marcu Tappan, of the Wor- 
cester (Mass.) High School, read a paper 
on “The Poetry of Nicholas Breton,” at 
the fifteenth annual convention of the 
Modern Language Association of America, 
which met a few days ago at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. Houston Hall was 
thronged all day with the distinguished 
scholars who had come from far and 
near to exchange ideas on the teaching of 
languages. The Philadelphia Press says 
of Dr. Tappan’s paper: ‘Its treatment of 
a somewhat obscure poet enlisted close 
attention on the part of the delegates.’’ 
Many women were among the delegates, 
but we regret to see that none are repre- 
sented on the official board. The next 
meeting will be held at the University of 
Virginia. 

Miss BELLE KEARNEY has lately re- 
turned to her home in Flora, Miss., after a 
pine months’ tour through the West and 
Alaska. She will stay at Flora till Feb- 
ruary. Miss Jessie Ackerman is at pres- 
ent her guest on the plantation. The two 
will soon make a two months’ lecture 
tour together through the Gulf States. 
In April Miss Ackerman will again sail 
for foreign lands, She has circled the 
globe twice, and has visited almost every 
country under the sun. She has been 
entertained in ‘Kings’ houses,’’ and has 
met with distinguished attention in every 
land. While in South Africa, she was the 
guest of Olive Schreiner. Her book called 
“The World Through a Woman’s Eyes,’’ 
has had an extensive sale. Miss Acker- 
man is now preparing another work for 
publication, entitled “ Eight Hundred 
Miles on Horseback over Iceland.” 
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The Woman’s Journal fr 1898 


The Woman's JouRNAL is the Woman's Newspaper of America. 

The Woman's JoUBNAL is the oldest and best of the numerous journals now pub- 
lished for and about women. On Jan. 1, 1898, it will begin its twenty-ninth volume, 
having been issued every Saturday for twenty-eight years. 

While other women's papers and journals are limited to a few subjects, or to 
special reforms, the Womway’s JouRNAL aims to glean the best from every field in 
which women find interest and occupation. Every person who desires to keep 
informed concerning the achievements of women and their efforts through organiza- 
tions, needs the WomMAN’S JOURNAL. 

As heretofore, the WomAN’s JOURNAL will continue to hold its place as leader in 
the woman suffrage movement, and will give the latest news from the tield. Woman 
suffrage constitutional amendments are pending iu two States, Washington and South 
Dakota, and woman suffrage bills will be introduced in numerous State Legislatures 
during the coming winter. 

Increased attention will be given in the Woman’s JouBNAL during the —— 
year to the work of women’s clubs and organizations, literary, philanthropic, an 
reformatory, and to the many civic and sociologic movements in which men and 
women are learning to codperate; also to the industries, occupations, and professions 
in which women are engaged; to educational news, church interests, and household 
economics. 

Among the leading features for 1898 will be: A series of articles on topics of 
special interest to progressive WOMEN’S CLUBS, as follows: 

““Women’s Clubs and the Commonwealth,” by Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin, of Chicago, 
president of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

“The Ethics and Morals of Shopping,”’ by Prof. John Graham Brooks. 

“The Economic Basis of the Woman Question,”’ by Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Stetson 

‘‘Women and the Single Tax.” by Wm. Lloyd Garrison. 

“Prison Reform,” by Hon S. J. Barrows. 

“Summer Camps for Boys,’ by Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows. 

‘Destruction of Birds,” by Mrs. Orinda Dudley Hornbrooke. 

*‘Women's Work in the Institutional Church,” by Dr. George L. Perin. 

**Model Tenements,”’ by Mrs. Alice N. Lincoln. 

“Need of Women as Factory Inspectors,”” by Mrs. Florence Kelley, Illinois State 
Factory nspector. 

“Care of Dependent Children,” by Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer. 

‘“‘Women’s Responsibilities as Citizens,”’ by Miss Elizabeth Burrill Curtis. 

“Equal Suffrage iv Colorado,’ by Mrs. Sarah S. Platt, Presdent Woman’s Club 
of Denver. 

“The Mother and the School,” by mrs. Rachel Foster Avery. 

“The Ballot for Women,” by Frances E. Willarc. 

‘Causes and Uses of the Subjection of Women,” by M s. Charlotte Perkins Stetson. 


A series of REMINISCENCES, illustrating the changes in the condition of 
women during the past fifty years, from 


Col. T. W. Higginson. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton. 

Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford, 
Rev. Antoinette L. Brown Blackwell. 
Miss Susan B. Anthony. 

Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz. 

Mrs. Emily P. Collins. 

Mrs. A. S. Duniway. 

Mrs. Caroline M. Severance. 

Judge Hooker. 





Hon. John D. Long. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

Dr. Emily Blackwell. 

Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell. 
Mrs Eliza Sproat Turner. 

Dr. Sarah Hackett Stevenson. 
Mrs. Cornelia C, Hussey. 

Mrs. Caroline E. Merrick. 
Mrs. Lucinda H. Stone. 

Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker. 

Rev. Olympia Rrown. 

Judge Bradwell, and many others. 


A series of biographical sketches entitled 
«Husbands of Distinguished American Women,” 


will include as subjects : 
Dr. Samuel G. Howe. Dr. Calvin Stowe. Rev. D. P. Livermore. 
James Mott, by his granddaughter, Mrs. Anna D. Hallowell. 
Hon. James B. Bradwell, by his daughter, Mrs. Bessie Bradwell Helmer. 
Henry B. Blackwell, by his daughter, Alice Stone Blackwell, and others. 


A series of articles describing some of Boston’s philanthropies. 

The Art Museum.—A+ sociated Charities.—The Use of the Public Library. —Kin- 
pe grey for the Blind.—North End Mission.—The Educational and Industrial Union, 
with its School of Housekeeping.—The Home for Aged Couples.—The Little Wander- 
ers’ Home.—Horace Mann School tor the Deaf.—Floating Hospital.—Charlesbank 
Gymnasium. The series will begin with an article on the Stamp Savings Society, by 
Miss Gertrude T. Jacobs. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





Single copies $ .05 
Six months 1,25 
One year 2.50 


CLUB RATES. 

Three subscribers one year in advance, $6.00, and a copy of Mrs. Charlotte Perkins 
Stetson’s Poems to the person getting up the club. 

Six subscribers one year in advance, $9.00, and in addition one copy free for one 
year to the person getting up the club. 


An Important Offer. 


New Subscribers who send name and address and $2.50, in advance, will receive 


FREE—The Woman’s JouRNAL every week from the time the subscription is sent 
till Jan. 1, 1898. 

FREE—One of the following four books, post-paid, viz.: Yellow Ribbon Speaker; 
How Women May Earn a Living, by Mrs. M. L. ConKLIN; Make your choice 
of one, free, together with the Woman’s JouRNAL fifty-two weeks, to Jan. 1, 
1899. 








Three Special Offers 
FOR A LIMITED TIME TO 
OLD SUBSCRIBERS. 


not in arrears, or who pay arrears at time of sending subscriptions. 

Offer One. One of the four books above named will be given, post-paid, to any 
present subscriber who will send one new subscription of $2.50. 

Offer Two. One of the four books above named will be given, post-paid, to any 
present subscriber who will renew and send one new subscription and $4.50. 

Offer Three. To any present subscriber who will renew and send one new sub 
seription and $5.00, will be given, post-paid, one Tyrian all rubber hot-water bottle, 
price, $1.20. This is the two-quart size, pure all rubber grade, and is warranted 
to give satisfaction. 

The new subscriber in these three offers will receive extra numbers till Jan. 1, 
1898, and a book, as stated in ‘‘An Important Offer’’ above. 


BARGAIN OFFERS Te ld and New Subscribers... 


COMBINATION ONE. $14.00 in value for only $7.50. 
FOR $7.50 IN ADVANCE . 














The WomAn’s JOURNAL for one year, price,__. » , ‘ : ‘ - $2.50 
The Century Magazine for one year, io ‘ : . ‘ ‘ , . 4.00 
The Century Gallery of One Hundred Portraits, price, ; ‘ ‘ 7.50 

$14.00 


COMBINATION TWO. $3.50 in value for only $2.75. 
FOR $2.75 IN ADVANCE .. . 





The WomAn’s JOURNAL for one year, price, . ‘ ‘ $2.50 
[fhe Woman’s Home Companion, for one year, price : , , ‘ ° 50 
‘Samantha Among the Brethren,” or ‘Samantha at Saratoga,” price. ‘ 50 

$3.50 


The Woman’s Home Companion is a high class, illustrated home monthly, and the 
wo books are “Josiah Allen’s Wife’s’’ inimitable experiences. 
Sample copies of the WomaAn’s JOURNAL free onapplication. To new subscribers 
on trial, three months, for 25 cents. 
Checks and drafts and post-office orders should be made payable to the Woman’s 
JOURNAL. Letters containing remittances should be addressed to Box 3638, or to the 
office of the Woman’s JOURNAL, 3 Park Street, Boston. 


THE CHANGES OF FIFTY YEABS. 





(Concluded from First Page.) 
saying, ‘“‘Let us bear ourselves humbly, 
and not attempt to compete with men, 
seeing we are women. These things, and 
many worse than these, we must bear, be- 
ing women.” 

I have understood that the Greek pro- 
fessor denied any plan in his selection of 
the particular passages for Miss Stockwell 
to read. It was merely chance, he said; 
but, if he meant it for a rebuke to her un- 
womanly ambition in aspiring to a man's 
college because it furnished the best 
teachers, he would hardly have remem- 
bered it, as it was so in keeping with the 
spirit of the times—a condemnation and re- 
buke of an act which was a righteous duty. 

Miss Stockwell graduated with the very 
highest honors of her class—really the 
first in scholarship and deportment — 
and at her graduating examination she 
was given portions of the same drama to 
read, in one of which occurred a descrip- 
tion of Antigone’s success in burying her 
brothers before sunrise, and the speech of 
one of her enemies, whom she had out- 
witted: “It is a shame for us, being men, 
to be beaten by women.”’ 

But Miss Stockwell paid dearly for her 
university privileges. It was by nu means 
a popular thing to be a university girl in 
1870—less popular with women, I am 
sorry to say, than with men. At the 
senior class supper, which was given at a 
professor’s house, Miss Stockwell was in- 
vited, and was treated with great respect 
and courtesy by the gentlemen students; 
but she told me that not a lady spoke to 
her during the whole evening, except the 
lady of the house, who received her, and 
her daughter. _ 

I could fill many columns with anecdotes 
illustrating this spirit of the age; but, 
thank God, we have developed since then. 

In 1872, I took a class of young ladies 
to Europe, designing to go to Greece to 
study historical places and monuments of 
art; but at Venice we were met with such 
reports of cholera at Athens that we 
sailed through the Adriatic, stopping at 
some very interesting places on the coast 
to study early Christian art and ideas, 
visiting Alexandria, Cairo, the Pyramids, 
Sakkara, and tombs and temples ino 
Lower Egypt, crossing the desert to Suez, 
and from Port Said going to Palestine, 
instead of Greece. 

In Cairo the ladies of my class were so 
fortunate as to find themselves for a week 
in a hotel with Dom Pedro, the Emperor 
of Brazil, and unintentionally on the top 
of the Great Pyramid with him. There I 
had a very interesting talk with him, in 
which he expressed the most liberal ideas 
concerning the education of girls in 
America. Most American men had not 
grown to them then. I also met there 
(and esteem it one of the greatest privi- 
leges of my life) Mariette Bey, the great 
explorer. Both of these men were as 
simple as the most common workmen, 
and the Empress might have been an 
earnest, unpretentious school teacher, for 
any regal airs she put on, or dress that she 
arrayed herself in. 

That, the day of my first visit to the 
Pyramids of Egypt, ascending the Great 
Pyramid, going into it, and spending a 
day in and about tombs, was indeed a day 
of days, in which to bring together the 
past and the present in many ways. 

Who ever, except in Egypt, saw such a 
sunset or such an evening sky as that 
when I rode away on my donkey with my 
bevy of girls accompanying me, from the 
base of the Great Pyramid? One never so 
well realizes its vastness as by its evening 
shadow, and the sun seemed like a golden 
mist poured from a heavenly vase. There 
were hundreds (I think more than a thou- 
sand) of donkey boys, sheiks, dragomen 
and tourists attracted there by the Em- 
peror’s visit (I knew nothing of his 
visit till the regal procession filed past 
our donkeys), who rode away from the 
base of Ghizeh in that golden mist. 
Suddenly in the impressive silence a don- 
key-boy struck up the song: 


“John Brown's body lies a-mouldering in 
the grave, 
But his soul goes marching on.”’ 


This chorus was joined in by hundreds, 
echoed back from all the Pyramids and 
tombs, and the spiritual interpretation of 
those rude tones and accents as they were 
borne in upon my soul was worth a jour- 
ney to Egypt. 

The Khedive had just built and opened 
his famous school for Mohammedan girls 
in Cairo, at an expense, it was said, of 
half a million of dollars, It was designed 
particularly for the daughters of his min- 
isters. Mohammedan girls in this school 


and orthodox Mohammedans were great’! 
alarmed for the safety of their religion. 
In riding back to Cairo alongside 


conversation with him in order to find ¢ + 
all I could about the condition of Egypti 
women, 

“Mahmoud,” I said, “does your w 





wear the veil?” 


were permitted to lay aside their vei's, . 


my dragoman, I contrived to enter ir. | 


**Yes,”’ he answered with great empha- 
sis, ‘she wear the veil.” 

“What does she wear a veil for?” I 
asked. 

** "Cause she do.”’ 

“But what does she wear it for?’’ I re- 
peated. I could get no other answer than 
**'Cause she do.”’ After repeating the 
question many times and obtaining the 
same answer, he said: 

***Cause she ’shame.”’ 

‘*What is she ashamed of?’ I asked. 

“She 'shamed she’s woman.” 

We exchanged many questions and an- 
swers, but he could give no reason better 
than that—‘‘She ’shamed she’s woman.” 

The day after our visit to the Pyramids 
the most renowned magicians of Egypt 
were summoned to the hotel to exhibit 
their art and magic before the emperor, 
and he sent an invitation to me and my 
girls to come and see the art of the great 
magicians under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances. I think they must have been 
descendants from those that performed 
before Pharaoh and Moses. I have never 
ceased to wonder at the things they did. 
The next day after this, Mariette also sent 
to me to know if I would not like to visit 
the Boulak Museum with the young 
ladies. I returned to him my most cor- 
dial thanks, with regrets that I could not 
accept his great favor, as I was to leave 
Cairo in the morning. My tickets were 
already taken for the eight o’clock train. 
He told me the Museum was under his 
direction, and if we would like to visit it, 
he would have it opened at five o’clock 
in the morning, and be there himself to 
meet us, That was the kindness of a true 
gentleman as well as scientist. It was 
as important, in his opinion, for our ladies 
to visit the Museum as for gentlemen, 
and this was a special favor, as the Mu- 
seum had already been closed on acconnt 
of the season. I have never ceased to be 
grateful for it. 

When I returned to France on my way 
home, I spent a day,at Boulogne, Mariette’s 
home, contriving to cross the channel from 
that port on purpose to visit the Museum, 
where, in the study of an old sarcophagus, 
the word of the Lord came unto him as 
much as it did unto Joseph, saying, 
“Take Mary and the young child, and flee 
into Egypt.” It was by a very long and toil- 
some way that he went to Egypt; but what 
glorious results of the opening up of that 
wonderful, lonz-buried land! What a man 
he was! What he endured forscience! I 
told the curator of the Museum at Bou- 
logne what had brought me there; that I 
had met Mariette in Egypt, and that there 
was nothing in the Museum I wanted so 
much to see as the sarcophagus that had 
inspired Mariette, and really opened 
Egypt to the modern world. When I 
mentioned Mariette’s name he took my 
hand in both of his, and while the tears 
filled his eyes he said, “‘He was a great 
man,” ‘tun grand homme,” and he took 
the greatest pains to show me many things 
that had interested Mariette, and told me 
many anecdotes of his life. 

His life has been a great lesson to me. 
Thank God that such men have lived! He 
was a race kinsman of the Emperor; he 
was a race kinsman of Victor Hugo. 
Thank God for the grand and noble words 
I once heard Victor Hugo say in the fu- 
neral eulogy upon a great woman, whose 
object in life was similar to that which 
has created and sustains the Woman's 
JOURNAL, 

I meant to have told you some anecdotes 
expressing the opinion of Syrian women, 
and some American women, on the sub- 
ject of education; but my letter is too 
long already. I will add these lines, if 
you will permit me, next week. 





WOMEN AS WAGE EARNERS. 


The latest leaflet in the Political Equal- 
ity series is ‘‘Suffrage for Wage Earners,” 
by Mrs. Ida H. Harper. After showing how 
women are obliged to enter all avenues 
of self-support, and to accept such wages 
as they can get, thus inevitably lowering 
wages for men, Mrs. Harper continues: 

Many years of careful study have con- 
firmed the belief that there are but two 
ways to put a stop to this ruinous lower- 
ing of wages, which is as hard for women 
as for men—first, by extending to women 
the right of suffrage, second, by admitting 
them into full membership in labor or- 
ganizations. 

If all the working women were brought 
into these unions with a fixed scale of 
wages and the assurance of protection 
and support in case jane | resist an attempt 
to lower them, it would have a decided 
influence in keeping wages up to a living 
standard; and yet, while it undoubtedly 
would be to the advantage of men engaged 
in occupations where they have to meet 
the competition of women, to bring the 

t ‘er both the restriction and the 
| /cotect 1of their unions, this would not 
| whol'y + lve the problem. 

Cie rosl solution will be found in con- 

c.g ..e franchise upon women. It is 

ar eclared that oe are regulated 
‘'). O° w of supply and demand. If so, 
1, \o.. it happen that, when a body of 

. | <es for higher wages and another 
» y is veady to take their places at a 
| wer ra e, the latter do not get the work? 
aitsos. ruined a Presidential candidate 








| because it was rumored that he said “A 


dollar a day is enough for a working 
man."’ If he had made this statement in 
regard to a working woman, it would not 
have hurt him. Why? Because no woman 
could have replied with a vote. Politicians 
do not take up the struggle of the working 
man and cater to his interest through love 
of his cause, but through fear of his bal- 
lot. Give women this same influence and 
an army will fight their battles for them. 
Every woman who joins a trades union 
will strengthen it, instead of being, as is 
now claimed, a dead weight around the 
neck of labor. 

The vote is the weapon with which the 
working man protects himself against 
oppression, but it does not shield him 
against the cheap labor of woman. She 
has no protection; and, without desiring 
to do so, she drags his wages down with 
her own. If he will put into her hands 
the same power which he possesses, she 
will use it for his interest as much as for 
her own. There is no one class of men so 
vitally concerned in giving a vote to 
women as are the wage-earners. 


This leaflet may be obtained at the 
headquarters of the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association, 107 World 
Building, New York City; price, 15 cents 
per hundred. 





YE GOOD OLDE TIMES IN CONNECTICOT. 


PART IT. 

Seventy years ago Saturday afternoon 
was always a half holiday. It was a 
blessed time for the children, those few 
hours they were permitted to spend in 
play, but they knew they must improve 
them to the best advantage, for on the 
approach of sunset, every kind of sport 
must cease and every plaything be care- 
fully put away. The holy Sabbath then 
began, and ended at sunset on Sunday. 
Besides the morning and evening devo- 
tions at the family altar, and besides the 
often lengthened grace said before and 
after each meal, Saturday evening was 
spent in religious exercises. The head 
of the household called together the mem- 
bers of it, old and young, read and com- 
mented upon the Holy Scriptures, cate- 
chized them upon points of doctrine, and 
thus sought to prepare their minds for 
the solemnities of the following day. 
Sunday school children of the present, 
with all the time and thought and money 
that is expended upon them, do not have 
the thorough, intelligent knowledge of 
the Bible that was obtained on those 
Saturday evenings. 

The Sabbath day was kept with puri- 
tanical strictness. The food consumed 
was chiefly prepared on the day previous, 
and dishes were left unwashed, beds un- 
made, and all labor not absolutely neces- 
sary, deferred until after sunset. The 
meeting-house, often on a hill three or 
five miles distant, was filled, morning 
and afternoon, with devout worshippers; 
all who were not detained at home by 
sickness or some equally important hin- 
drance. The pulpit was placed as high 
as are the galleries of to-day, and the 
minister looked down from this incon- 
venient height upon his congregation, 
while a sounding-board helped to convey 
his words to the ears below. 

Thechoir in the gallery opposite regaled 
the congregation, not only with Mear, Old 
China and Windham, but with the compli- 
cated and fantastic fugues then in vogue. 
In those days, no musical instrument, not 
even a bass viol, profaned the sanctuary of 
the Lord. The chorister, with a tuning 
fork in his hand, was all sufficient for this 
part of the service. 

Seated in high-backed, square pews, 
each family listened as best it could to 
the long prayers and the seventhlies and 
eighthlies of the still longer sermon. The 
children, some of whom could not look 
above the top of the pew, were kept in 
order by divers and sundry nudges, 
shaken heads and bunches of fennel. 

As there was no way of warming the 
large, plain meeting-house, men and 
women not only wore their thickest 
clothing in winter, but the latter were 
provided with foot-stoves. These were 
tin boxes about eight inches square, with 
bottoms and corners covered with wood. 
The tops of these boxes were perforated, 
and they had handles and tin doors. Iron 
dishes inside, filled with coals, served to 
keep their feet comfortable through the 
long service. And this reminds me of the 
warming-pan, made of brass, with a per- 
forated lid and long handle. It was filled 
with coals on a winter evening, and being 
moved to and fro between the sheets of a 
bed, made the getting into it in a cold 
room comparatively comfortable, 

There is no need to speak of the apple 
parings, quiltings, spelling schools and 
sleigh-rides that were in vogue then, as 
they have been sufficiently discussed by 
others. 

But to return to the Sabbath day. No 
conversation except of a strictly religious 
character was then permitted, no book 
but the Bible, catechism or some other 
devotional one was read. One Saturday 
afternoon, my elder sister and myself found 
ourselves each the happy possessor of a 
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Produces a JET BLACK enamel gloss. Dustless, Odorless, Labor 
Saving. 5 and 10 cent boxes. Try it on your Cycle Chain. 
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to fashion into workbags. My sister fin- 
ished hers before night, but I had to lay 
mine aside incomplete. On waking the 
next morning, my first thought was of 
that unfinished workbag, and utterly for- 
getful of the day, I hastily dressed, sewed 
the few remaining stitches necessary, and 
ran down-stairs, saying: ‘See, m-_ .er, 
I have done my little bag.” 

“On the Sabbath day!” she exclaimed. 

“O mother,” said I, frightened and 
mortified, ‘‘I forgot!” 

“That makes it no better,’’ she replied. 
‘We are told to remember the Sabbath 
day, and you have forgotten it and broken 
it. Now I will tell you what I would do 
if I were in your place. I do not say you 
must do it, but if I were in your place, I 
would put that little bag in the fire.”’ 

The coals were glowing brightly on the 
hearth, and with great reluctance, yet 
with the consoling thought that the 
burnt-offering might perhaps allay the 
anger of an offended God, I did as she 
advised, and sorrowfully looked on while 
my beautiful bag was being consumed. 
My mother was a wise woman. From her 
standpoint that was the best way she 
could have taken to impress upon my 
mind the enormity of my sin. Never, 
were I to live as long as Methuselah, 
would that incident fade from my mind. 

On returning home from meeting, how 
eagerly did the little ones, especially, 
watch the declining sun! The moment it 
sank below the horizon, the Sabbath day 
was at an end and they ran out to play; 
women resumed their domestic avoca- 
tions, some of the more industrious even 
beginning the weekly washing that it 
might be finished early next morning. 
Men discussed. business or politics, and 
arranged for the work of the morrow, and 
a fire was kindled in the parlor, in antici- 
pation of the incipient or affianced lover 
who was sure to make his appearance 
that evening. 

Thus did our ancestors live seventy 
years ago. Were they as happy as we 
are? ELIZABETH A. KINGSBURY. 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore was the speaker 
at the Parker Memorial service on the 
Sunday evening after Christmas, and a 
large audience was present and listened 
with deep interest to her talk on “The 
Origin and the Meaning of Christmas.”’ 


The Tuaregs, who inhabit the Sahara, 
are an interesting people, though so fierce 
and warlike that it is difficult to reach 
them. It is reported that the women, as 
well as the men, can read and write, and 
that the women hold a position of respect 
in their families unknown in any other 
Mohammedan land. 

The newly published biography of 
Queen Victoria points out that within the 
past fifteen years she has taken singing 
lessons from Tosti and drawing from 
Leitch. The education of many girls is 
“finished” at eighteen, but queens profit 
by instruction after the age of sixty. Mrs. 
Elizabeth B. Chace of Valley Falls, R. I., 
learned flower-painting when much be- 
yond sixty. 

During the past five years the Ladies’ 
Home Journal has given over 400 scholar- 
ships to girls and young men, for getting 
subscribers. Many of the friends of equal 
rights regard the Ladies’ Home Journal as 
an emissary of evil, but the editor, Mr. 
Edward W. Bok, is so ultra and extreme 
in his conservatism that we have always 
thought his exaggerated diatribes against 
all the modern improvements in women’s 
position did more good than harm. 


Mrs. Martha Moore Avery has been 
acquitted on the charge of obstructing 
passage by speaking to a crowd one Sun- 
day, at the junction of South and Ashland 
Streets, in the Jamaica Plain District. 
The lower court found her guilty, but she 
appealed against the decision, and her 
appeal has been sustained. Judge Bishop 
complimented Mrs. Avery, saying that 
she appeared to be above the average in 
intelligence, and seemed to know her 
rights. 

The British spinning and weaving 
school at Blenheim Street, New Bond 
Street, London, of which Miss Clive Bay- 
ley is the founder and head, is very flour- 
ishing. This month a silk factory is to 
be opened, which will give the pupils a 








practical outlet for their skill. The 
factory is in the country and has a home 
attached. Its completion marks a stage in 
the reorganization of an old English in- 
dustry, and is a new departure in the do- 
main of women’s work. 

Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, at the recent 
Anti-Alcoholic Congress held in Brussels 
under the approval of the King of Bel- 
gium, was given the seat-of honor at the 
right hand of the president, the Prime 
Minister of Belgium, because she repre- 
sented the movement for scientific tem- 
perance education in the schools of the 
United States. 


Miss Alice Fletcher, of Washington, 
D. C., read a paper on ‘Indian Songs” 
at the last meeting of the Boston branch 
of the American Folk Lore Society, held 
at the residence of Drs. C. A. and E. F. 
Pope, 163 Newbury Street. Miss Fletcher 
has had made on the cylinders of a phono- 
graph records of more than one thousand 
Indian songs, many of which have been 
notated. Ninety of them, the Omaha 
song-records, were published by the Pea- 
body Museum a few years ago. From all 
this valuable material Miss Fletcher has 
made some instructive studies. Miss 
Fletcher has discovered that there is a 
permanence in the form of their songs, 
for by comparing two records of the same 
song, made years apart, she has found a 
variation of hardly half a tone. Many 
tribes have a keeper of the songs. 

Mrs. Strachan, of Australia, has lately 
applied in vain to be examined for a 
second mate’s certificate. Her record 
makes the refusal particularly unjustifi- 
able. She is the wife of Captain Strachan, 
the discoverer of the island of that name, 
and she used always to accompany him 
on his trading voyages. When a virulent 
fever laid low the captain and four of the 
Kanaka crew, the whole management of 
the ship devolved upon Mrs, Strachan, 
who took the wheel, and after many 
stormy days and nights succeeded in 
guiding the vessel safely into Sydney. 
The colonial newspapers at the time were 
enthusiastic over this achievement, and 
called her “the queen of the sea.” But 
when Mrs. Strachan modestly applied to 
be examined for a second mate’s certifi- 
cate, the colonial authorities refused her 
a permit to do the work for which she 
had proved her fitness so completely. 

More than 300 cities and town have 
adopted Curfew laws, requiring children 
under fifteen, unless accompanied by pa- 
rents or absent with leave, to be at home 
by nine P. M. in summer and eight in 
winter. Lincoln, Neb., was the first city 
to adopt such a law, about two years ago. 
Among those that have followed the ex- 
ample are Omaha, Neb., Denver, Colo., 
Kansas City, Mo., Des Moines, Ia., To- 
peka, Kan., and Evanston, Ill. These laws 
were at first regarded with some ridicule; 
but Mayor Graham, of Lincoln, says there 
was a decrease of 75 per cent. in the arrests 
of youths during the first month of the 
ordinance. The superintendent of the 
Nebraska reform school says there has 
been a decrease in commitments to his 
institution. The chief of police of St. 
Joseph, Mo., says that seven-eighths of 
the people approve it. There has been a 
reduction of 50 per cent. in commitments 
to the reform school from that city. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. SuHaw, Avice STonE BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at Woman’s 
JOURNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass 
Price, post paid, 50 cents. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 
Tracts for use in debate, forty differen 

kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. Address 
Leaflet Department, M. W. S. A., 3 Park St. 
Boston, Mass 














DEAFNESS CANNOT BE CURED 


by local applications, as they cannot reach 
the diseased portion of the ear. There is 
only one way to cure deafness, and that is 
by constitutional remedies. Deafness is 
caused by an inflamed condition of the 
mucous lining of the Eustachian Tube. 
When this tube is inflamed you have a 
rumbling sound or imperfect hearing, and 
when it is entirely closed, Deafness is the 
result, and unless the inflammation can 
be taken out and this tube restored to its 
normal condition, hearing will be de- 
stroyed forever; nine cases out of ten are 
caused by Catarrh, which is nothing but 
an inflamed condition of the mucous sur- 
faces. 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for 
any case of Deafness (caused by catarrh) 
that cannot be cure by Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure. Send for circulars; free. 

F. J. Cuenry & Co., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


A MOTHER ELEPHANT AND HER BABY. 


BY LOUISE DELISLE RADZINSKI. 


I wonder if any of our little people have 
seen a mother elephant put her baby to 
bed? 

I saw it once, and it was such a pretty 
sight I should like to tell you about it. It 
was sunset time in summer, and the gen- 
tler animals of the Zoo in one of the great 
cities of the world were in yards and folds 
outside the buildings; when I reached 
the inclosure belonging to Mother Ele- 
phant, there was a large number of men, 
women and children standing along the 
fence. They were very quiet, as if they 
were afraid of disturbing some one. As I 
stopped by the fence and looked in the 
yard, asmall girl touched my skirt, pursed 
up her mouth, and giving me a solemn 
look of warning, pointed to the elephants. 

Mamma Elephant had her trunk around 
her baby’s neck, and seemed to be whisper- 
ing and encouraging him, as he rubbed 
his head against her knee. He stood a 
moment, then raised his head, flapped his 
big little ears, gave a flirt of his little cord 
of atail, and trotted off by his mother’s 
side to the centre of the yard; there she 
left him, and went toa pile of hay that 
stood in acorner; this she took up, bunch 
by bunch, with her trunk, so nicely that 
she did not drop a wisp of it, and spread 
it around her child,- who had not stirred 
from the spot where she had left him. 

When the hay had been all spread 
around the baby, the mother stepped into 
the centre, and began to tread it down 
with her feet, the little one following her 
motions exactly, till a perfectly even space 
had been trodden down; then Mamma 
Elephant stepped out again, went to the 
further side of the yard, and fumbled 
about the ground with her trunk. As she 
came back, her baby flourished his small 
trunk and flapped his ears, making at the 
same time a soft grunting sound, as if he 
knew what was coming, and liked it. 

This time Mamma stood outside the 
baby’s bed, and, beginning with the back 
of his ears, blew a small cloud of fine dust 
into the folds of skin behind them; then 
into those around his legs, and under 
him, till he was thoroughly powdered for 
the night. This done, she again put her 
trunk about his body, the little fellow 
dropped to his knees on the carefully 
trodden bed, and after afew soft pats and 
a few soft grunts from his mother, he 
lay as a well-trained child of the ele phant 
family should. 

The mother’s work, however, was not 
yet done; she took up delicately the hay 
from the edge of the bed, and began toss- 
ing it lightly along his sides and up 
toward his back, till its ridge no longer 
showed. 

When all was done, the small girl who 
had warned me not to disturb the pro- 
ceedings heaved a great sigh, and, turning 
to me, said: “I would just like to know 
what they do it for!’ So I told her, ex 
plaining the habit wild animals have of 
treading their beds, to make sure there 
are no snakes in the grass; the necessity 
of dust-powdering the young, whose skin 
is tendey in the folds, and who are troubled 
by insects; the piling up of the dry grass 
around them, to conceal them from the 
possible hunter. 

‘“‘My! don’t they know a lot! more’n 
some folks, I fancy!’’ said the little girl. 
‘‘And she never punched nor pushed him, 
neither, though he wasn’t very quick,” 
she added, speaking to a tired-looking 
woman who stood by smiling. ‘No, 
dear,” she said. ‘‘She has but one child 
at a time to put to bed.’’—Outlook. 








IN A BAD CONDITION. 


‘‘My stomach was in a very bad condi- 
tion and was so weak I could not retain 
food. Since taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Hood’s Pills my stomach does not 
trouble me. My husband has taken Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla for rheumatism and it has 
helped him very much.” Mrs. C. B. 





OLIVER, South Yarmouth, Mass. 


HUMOROUS. 


“She was his stenographer before they 
were married. I wonder how they get 
along?” “I heard her say the other & 
that she misses her salary very much.” 


A HIGH BID FOR THE FEMALE VOTE, 


Candidate (addressing Wyoming au- 
dience)—My opponent talks very glib) 
of his ‘‘mens conscia recti.’”’ Let me tell 
him that what we need in this country is 
men’s and women’s conscia recti! (Deaf- 
ening applause.)—Life. 


Cardinal Wiseman was of rotund pro- 
portions, and he used to relate with great 
gusto that when he was staying at Lord 
Clifford’s house, one of the maid-servants, 
who had been told that his proper title 
was ‘“‘Your Eminence,”’ used to say, as 
she dropped her reverential courtesy, 
**Yes, your Immense.” 


At an examination of an elementary 
school, a boy wrote an account of the 
battle of Flodden Field, and wound up 
his narration by saying that ‘James IV., 
the King of Scotland, and the flower of 
the Scottish nobility, fell on that fatal 
field.” ‘And what was the flower of the 
Scottish nobility?’’ inquired the in- 
spector. “The thistle,” promptly an 
swered the boy. 


A worthy old gentleman from the 
countfy visited a nephew in Boston who 
took him to the top of a tall office-build- 
ing. They prepared to descend, and 
entered the elevator. It began its swift 
journey downward. 

“Don’t be frightened, Uncle Silas,”’ said 
the younger man, as his visitor grasped 
his arm, shut his eyes, and held on for life. 
‘There is no danger.”’ 

“I wasn’t afraid, George,'’ gasped Uncle 
Silas, after they had stepped out of the 
elevator, “but I—{ left my stomach up 
there!”’ 


“Henry George,” says the Westminster 
Gazette, “had a quaint humor of his own, 
and could tell a good story against him- 
self. During his Australian tour one of 
his friends in Sydney suggested to the 
secretary of a local racing club that it 
would be a graceful thing to send Mr. 
George a complimentary ticket for the 
race meeting then at hand. The papers 
were at the time devoting many columns 
to reports of George’s meetings and dis- 
cussions on his doctrines, but the sports- 
man had evidently not read them. ‘Who 
is Mr. George?’ he asked. ‘I never heard 
of him before.’ ‘Why, he’s a man of 
world-wide celebrity.’ ‘Does he own any 
horses?’ queried the secretary. ‘Yes; 
two very fast trotters, ‘‘Progress,”’ 
“Poverty.”’’ ‘Oh, all right,’ said the 
now satisfied secretary; ‘here’s a ticket 
for him.’ ”’ 


” 








EDUCATIONAL. 





(Chauncy-Hall School. 


BOYLSTON, Cor. of BERKELEY ST. 





Only large coéducational school in Boston. 


Prepares for all collegiate and professional 
schools in shortest time consistent with 
good work. 

Kindergarten, Primary, Grammar, High 
School and Kindergarten Normal Depart- 
ments. 


TAYLOR, DE MERITTE & HAGAR. 


SCHOOL OF 
EXP RESSION prownen, etc., S. S. Curry. 
h.D. Children’s ‘classes, 


Miss Foye. Clergymen, Binney Gunnison, A. B. 
Reading as a Fine Art, Mrs. Anna Baright Curry 
and others. Regular courses and special classes, 1 
to pi Benes a week. Address or call for circulars, 
458 Boylston Street, Boston. 

Prof. J. W. CHURCHILL will open a course 
for the School Library. 





Opens Oct. 6. 40 Courses. 
Literature, Oscar Fay 
Adams. Voice, Vocal Ex- 





4SER, Faelten 
=A \a Pianoforte 
School, 


CARL FAELTEN, 
Director. 


Superior Instruction for 


Children and Adults. 


In addition to the regular courses in 
Pianoforte, attention is called to the fol- 
lowing SpectaL Features of the School: 

Classes in Fundamental Training and 
Theory Classes in Hand Culture and 
Pianoforte Technics. Classes in Sight 
Playing, Ear Training, Analyzing and Me- 
morizing. Classes in Ensemble Playing. 
Classes for Training of Teachers of Music. 
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Prospectus mailed Free on application. 


STEINERT HALL, Boylston & Carver Sts. 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, 
Penn. Opened 9th month, 4th, 1896. Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care 
of Friends. Full college courses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 

s. Healthful location, extensive grounds, 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For full particulars address CHARLES De 
GARMO Ph. D.. President. 





INDIANA, Indianapolis, 343 Nosth Cypnegivagte —" 
Girls’ Classical School. September 22nd, 1806. 
Prepares for all colleges admitting women. Spe 
courses. Eighteen Instructors. Music, Art, Gym- 
nasium. Handsome accommodations for boarding 
pupils. Send for catalogue. 

THEODORE L. SEWALL, Founder. 


SOME OF 


LEE and SHEPARD’S 
sec ae« 
Publications 


The District School as it Was. 
By Wannan E. Burton. New Edition. Edited by 
lifton Johnson. With illustrations. Cloth, $1.25. 


Dreams in Homespun. 
By SAM WALTER Foss. This book comprises 


229 
pages, is beautifully pound, with an artisticall 
designed cover. Cloth, gilt top, boxed, $1.50. ’ 


The Spinning-Wheei at Rest. 
Poems by Epwarp AvcGustus JENks. 
illustrations, with portrait of author. 
beveled edges, $1.50. 
The Genesis of Shakespeare's Art. 
A Study of His Sonnets and Poems. By Epwin 


fanns DUNNING. With an editorial preface by 
r. A. W. Stevens. Cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 
Modes of Motion. 
Mechanical Conceptions of Physical Phenomena. 
rof. A. E. Do_tBgar, Tufts College, author 
of ‘Matter, Ether, and Motion,” etc. Illustrated. 
75 cents. 
Beside Old Nearthstones. 

Being the second volume of Footprints of the Patri. 
ots. By ABRAM ENGLISH Brown, author of 
“ Beneath Old Rooftrees,” etc. Illustrated. $1.50. 

On Plymouth Rock. 


Fift 
Cc loth, 


By Col. SamMuet ApAmS Drake, author of 
‘Watch Fires of '76,” “Our Colonial Homes,” 
etc. Illustrated. 60 cents. 


Stories of the American Revolution. 
By Everett T. Tomuinson. Illustrated. Boards, 
30 cents, met; cloth, $1.00. 
Her Place in the World. 
By AMANDA M. Douc tas. Cloth, $1.50. 
A story of absorbing interest, and one that will be 
an inspiration and help to young women. 
Dorothy Draycott’s To-morrows. 
By Vinarata F. TownsEND, author of “ Darryl 
ap,” “ Only Girls,” etc. Cloth, $1.50. 
Captain Molly. A Love Story. 
By Mary A. Denison, author of *‘ That Husband 
of Mine,” “ That Wife of Mine,” etc. Cloth, $1.00. 
At the Front. 


Being the fifth volume in The Blue and Gray—On 
Land ies. OLIVER Optic. Illustrated. 
Blue and gray cloth, gold dies, $1.50. 


Pacific Shores; 


Or, Adventures in Eastern Seas. Being the twelfth 
and last volume of the A//-Over-the-World 
Library. By OLiver Optic. Illustrated. Bound 
in gold and colors, $1.25. 

Guarding the Border; 


Or, the Boys of the Great Lakes. Being the fifth 


volume of The War of 1812 Series. By EVERETT 
T. Tomutnson. Illustrated. $1.50. 

An Oregon Boyhood. 
By Rev. Louis AtBerT BANks. Illustrated 


Cloth, $1.25. 
Queer Janet. 


By Gaace Le Baron, author of “‘ The Rosebud 
lub.” Illustrated. Cloth, 75 cents. 


The Happy Six. 


Being the third volume of The Silver Gate Series. 
By PENN SHIRLEY. Illustrated. Cloth, 75 cents. 


*,* Send for our Illustrated Catalogue free. 
LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston 





Time is Money 
* SAVE IT « 


——BY TAKING THE" 


Union Pacific. 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE, 
WORLD’S PICTORIAL LINE. 


‘*¢ The Overland Limited.’’ 


Buffet, Library and Smoking Cars, Pullman 
Palace Sleepers, Pullman Dining Cars, Pull- 
man Tourist Sleepers, Free Reclining Chair 
Cars and Modern Day Coaches to nver, 
Salt Lake, Butte, Portland, San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. 





— 











All trains equipped with 
PINTSCH LIGHT 


AND—— 
STEAM HEAT. 
Send for a Union Pacific Folder. 


R. TENBROECK, Gen’! Eastern Agent, 
287 Broadway, New York City. 














E. DICKINSON, E. L. LOMAX, 
General Manager. Gen'l Pass. & Ticket Agent. 
OmAHA, NEB. 





HOOSAO 
FITCHBURG RAILROAD TUNNEL 


Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 

Leave Boston for Troy, Albany, Rotterdam 
Junction and the West, 9.00 A. mM. Accom ion 
for Troy and Albany, ey P.M. Express; sleeping 
cars for Chicago an St: Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.}; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Branch, 8.50, t10.00 A. M.: 12.45 
1.50, 3.05, t5.10, t7.10, 8.30, T10.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12-45 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4-00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30s 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; “1.10. 2.00, 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M. ; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer only. 

+tStop at West Watertown. 

Local time tables can be obtained at passenger sta- 
tion ticket office, Gancoway Pisest, ston, where 

es! 


h h tickets to all points are on sale. 
——— Je R. WATSON, Gen’! Pas. Agt. 
Nov. 15, 1897. 





Manuscript STANDS a good 
You Pehance with us. Enclose two 
stamps. CRESCENT LITERARY CO., 








MAY WRIGHT SEWALL, Principal. 


Jackson, [ich. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 


1. If aperson orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person whotakesa paper regularly from 
the t-office—whether directed to his name or 
another’s, or whether he has subscribed or not— 
as responsible for the payment. 








This number of the Woman's JourRNAL is 
sent toa number of persons not on its sub- 
scription list to give them opportunity to 
learn its merits and to become subscribers. 
See prospectus on page 2 for club rates and 
premiums. 





COMING CONVENTIONS. 


Massachusetts Federation 
Clubs, Boston, Jan. 22. 

Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, Boston, Thursday, Jan. 26. Morning 
and afternoon business meeting at 3 Park 
Street; evening meeting at Association 
Hall, corner Boylston and Berkeley Sts. 

National American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation Convention, Washington, D. C., 
Feb. 14-19, 1898. 

The Woman’s National Press Association, 
Washington, D. C., Feb. 17, 18. 

Daughters of the American Revolution, 
Washington, D. C., Feb. 21-26. 

National Congress Daughters of the Revo- 
lution, Baltimore, Md., Feb. 22. 


of Women's 





AGENTS WANTED. 


Agents wanted to take subscriptions for 
the Woman’s JouRNAL. Read the prospectus 
on page 2 and address Dept. A. Woman's 
JOURNAL. 





RAILROAD RATES TO WASHINGTON. 


All the railroads have granted a reduced 
rate for the Annual Convention to be held 
in Washington, D. C., Feb. 14 to 1, 1898. 
The round trip from any point will be one 
and one-third the usual fare. Purchase 
ticket to Washington, paying full fare, and 
secure a certificate at the same time. This 
certificate will be signed at the Convention 
by the Secretary of Railroad Rates and a 
Special Agent, and you will then buy your 
return ticket for one-third. In this way your 
round trip will cost you one and one-third. 
Do not fail to secure the certisicate when you 
purchase your ticket to Washington. We 
must have one hundred certificates in order 
to get the reduction, so be sure you get yours 
to help make up the necessary hundred. 

This ought to be one of the largest con- 
ventions ever held, and it can be if every 
true suffragist will make a special effort to 
attend, and will influence friends to go. 
Let us rally our forces and have a real Jubi- 
lee meeting. Mary G. Hay, 

Sec. Railroad Rates. 

107 World Building, New York City. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


The Woman’s JOURNAL celebrates its 
28th birthday by establishing one of the 
new patent mail boxes at its own door. 
All mail intended for this office should 
henceforth be addressed, not to Box 3638, 
but to THE WomAn’s JOURNAL, 3 Park 
Street, Boston, Mass. 








A CHRISTMAS GIFT TO OLD SUBSCRIBERS. 


As some of our old subscribers have 
expressed a regret that circumstances 
prevented them from taking advantage of 
the special premium offer which closed 
Nov. 1, and as there are still some 
accounts that we wish settled before the 
New Year, we have decided to make a 
Christmas gift of the portrait of Lucy 
Stone to every subscriber who has not 
received it, on the following terms: 

Subscribers not in arrears, or who pay up 
arrearages to Jan. 1, 1898, and have paid 
the full rate ($2.50) for the coming year, 
or who will renew at the full rate, will re- 
ceive the portrait as a Christmas gift, if 
they will apply before Jan. 15, 1898. 


> - 


THE NEW WOMAN. 








So far as women of the present day dif- 
fer from the women of 100 or of 1000 years 
ago, that difference arises from a natural 
and instinctive effort on their part to fit 
themselves for the companionship of the 
men of this day and generation. Do 
women seek the higher education? It is 
because their brothers and their brothers’ 
friends are seeking it. When Bowman 
Stone, a farmer’s son, studied Greek and 
Hebrew at Amherst, his sister asked: 
“Cannot women also learn Greek and 
Hebrew?” and Lucy answered her own 
question when she graduated at Oberlin. 
When Maria Mitchell’s father built an 
observatory on his Nantucket housetop 
and spent his nights in exploring the 
stars, what more natural than that Maria 
should join him in his scientific investi- 
gations, and become an accomplished 
astronomer? When hosts of young men 
go spinning over the earth’s surface on 
bicycles, hosts of young women will do 
likewise, in defiance of Bishop Cleveland 
Cox’s remonstrances. When aspiring 


young men seek fame and fortune in the 
study and practice of law and medicine, 
and theology, aspiring young women will 
do the same. In a Republican State, 
women ask for a Republican family, and 
refuse to measure a wife’s position by the 
monarchical ideal. Grumble and protest 
as the conservatives may, men will like 
these women all the better for their sym- 
pathy, and whoever may lack offers matri- 
monial, it will not be the “new woman” 
who will pine in single blessedness for 
lack of opportunity. 

Every movement of human thought— 
religious, scientific, political, or humani- 
tarian—finds women among its professors 
and martyrs. Mr. Garrison often said 
that the Liberator could not have been 
maintained but for Maria Weston Chap- 
man and Abby Kelly Foster. Without 
Harriet Beecher Stowe and her Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, the antislavery movement 
would have been incomplete. 

The American Revolution had its Mercy 
Warren and Abigail Adams. The advo- 
cates of prison reform had John Howard 
and also Elizabeth Fry. Roger Williams 
had his counterpart in Anne Hutchinson: 
But why multiply instances? The com- 
radeship of man and woman is in the 
order of nature. Without it human life 
would lose its charm, and progress would 
be forever impossible. 

The genius of America is essentially 
political. What can be more natural than 
that intelligent American women should 
take part in politics? If public-spirited 
men value their votes, public-spirited 
women will wish to become voters 

“Good government” is a term of wider 
meaning in a democracy than in a mon- 
archy. Here it implies universal prosperity 
and progress. If a few men and women 
grow enormously rich, while the majority 
remain hopelessly poor and dissatisfied, 
that may be considered good government 
for the classes, but it is bad government 
for the masses. So far, our cities do not 
promote the universal well-being. Politics 
are controlled by speculators, capitalists, 
contractors, and adventurers. The most 
densely populated “residence districts” 
are the slums. A majority of the men 
and women who do the manual work of 
the world still live from hand to mouth, 
while the profits of their labor are unduly 
absorbed by the minority who organize 
industry or who control the natural 
monopolies of land and transportation and 
traffic. Civic reformers, so far, have not 
succeeded in convincing poor men and 
women that their main object is to secure 
better conditions for the laborers and 
their children. When they do, they will 
not lack support. 

If a party ever arises honestly in- 
tent upon relieving the burdens of the 
poor and making life easier for them, it 
will be a party of men and women, not 
of men alone. Until the women of Amer- 
ica become personally interested in poli- 
tics for the promotion of good govern- 
ment in this highest sense, good govern- 
ment will not be attainable. When women 
do become thus personally interested, 
woman suffrage will be an accomplished 
fact. 

Thank God then for the new woman! 
She is needed. She, and she alone, can 
be a fitting helpmeet for the new man of 
the new year 1898. H. B. B. 


WOMEN NEEDED IN CITY ELECTIONS. 

The most striking feature in our recent 
city election in Boston was that it failed 
to express the opinion of a majority of 
our male citizens on the issues involved. 
Neither Quincy nor Curtis had one-half of 
the registered voters, and Quincy’s plural- 
ity was only 4 per cent. of the registration 
and about 5 per cent. of the votes cast. 
The same is even more true of the alder- 
men and school committee. 

Of 102,987 registered voters, only 80,000 
went to the polls. Of these Quincy had 
40,070; Curtis, 35,991; Riley, 2,921, and 
Goldstein, 847. The aldermen received 
from 35,000 to 38,000 votes each; the 
school committeemen from 35,000 to 39,- 
000. While therefore the election was 
entirely fair and the result legal, nobody 
knows what the result would have been 
upon a fuller vote. 

This experience is not exceptional. The 
problem of municipal reform is how to 
get those 23,000 absent voters to the 
polls. Their opinion would have been 
most valuable, because the least swayed 
by partisan or personal considerations. 
Their absence was not the fault of the 
press, for the daily papers gave full re 
ports and pronounced editorial comment; 
nor of the party leaders, for no effort 
or expense was spared. It was the fault 
of the system. 

This widespread indifference is a great 
and growing evil. It can be remedied 
only by a revival of public interest in 
good government. But revivals in poli- 
tics, as in religion, can be aroused and 
maintained only by scciai enthusiasm, 
and that implies the participation of 








women. This is not theory, but experi- 


ence. For 28 years we have seen in Wy- 
oming, with equal suffrage, votes of 80 
per cent. of the entire adult male popula- 
tion and 90 per cent. of the entire adult 
female population of cities. In Colorado, 
of late years, we have often seen similar 
figures. The result has been a fuller and 
fairer expression than ever before. In 
Utah and Idaho the same. 

The superiority of English municipal 
governments over ours is largely due to 
the fact that from one-fifth to one-seventh 
of their voting constituencies are women. 
The extension of municipal suffrage to 
our women taxpayers would reform our 
city politics by ensuring a fuller expres- 
sion. 

In Massachusetts, on the contrary, the 
most important measures, even when 
submitted to a so-called referendum, are 
always decided by a minority, and often 
by a very slender minority, of the voters. 
Public parks, for instance, involving a 
continuous outlay of millions, were voted 
on by only one-seventh of the qualified 
voters of Boston, and were authorized 
by only one in twelve of the voting con- 
stituency. No referendum ever sub- 
mitted to the people has been ratified or 
rejected by a majority of all the men en- 
titled to vote upon it. 

Worst of all, the men most delinquent 
in their political duties are among our 
most civilized. They go with their friends 
to concerts, lectures, church meetings, 
etc., but do not go to caucuses or the 
polls, 

Men engrossed in business stay away. 
But those who make politics a trade—the 
contractors, jobbers and heelers—those 
who have axes to grind—vote early and 
sometimes often. In the extension of 
suffrage to qualified women lies the only 
hope of better city government. H. B. B. 





PLAN OF WORK. 

Suggestions for the plan of work to be 
followed by the Massachusetts W. S. A. 
during the coming year, should be sent as 
soon as possible to the secretary of the 
Plan of Work Committee, which is to pre- 
pare a plan of work to be submitted tothe 
Association at its annual meeting, Jan. 
26. ‘Everybody is wiser than anybody,’ 
and if all those who have bright ideas will 
take the trouble to write them and send 
them in, the committee ought to be able 
to present the best and most comprehen- 
sive plan of work ever yet laid out in 
Massachusetts. 

ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 
Sec. Plan of Work Committee. 





THE VICTORY IN ENGLAND. 


The value of the decisive vote given by 
the Liberal delegates at Derby for woman 
suffrage increases as the action of the 
meeting is studied. The London Woman's 
Signal says: 


It 1s an unfortunate tact that the oppo- 
sition to the enfranchisement of women 
is very apt to come from those classes of 
men who have themselves only recently 
gained their own representation from the 
unwilling previous possessors of political 
power. Thus it was a Jew (Sir Walter 
De Souza) who, being defeated at the poll 
by Miss Cobden, had the happy thought of 
obtaining a declaration from the Courts of 
Law that women could not be members of 
County Councils; and at Derby the oppo- 
sition to the woman’s suffrage amend- 
ment was led by Mr. Broadhurst, a work- 
ing-man Member of Parliament, who in 
his own youth was excluded from the 
franchise. 

Mr. Corrie Grant did, perhaps, the 
best service for the woman’s suffrage 
amendment, but he was ably seconded by 
Mr. Dickinson, alderman of the London 
County Council, Mr. Percy Bunting and 
others. No question brought before the 
meeting created so much interest. Most 
of the delegates came instructed by their 
associations how to vote, the question 
having been formally referred to them by 
circular from the head office. Ultimately 
an actual poll had to be taken to arrive at 
the exact numbers, with the result that 
there were 182 votes for woman suffrage, 
and only 124 against—a large majority on 
the total poll. 

Not only the woman’s suffrage move- 
ment, but the Liberal party as a whole, 
must be congratulated upon this proof 
that there is amongst the badly led ranks 
of Liberalism, at the present moment, so 
strong and true an understanding of the 
principles which the party has supported 
in the past, and is undoubtedly destined 
to support in the future. 

Not the least significant thing is the 
lamentations of some Liberal papers which 
fear that this declaration for woman suf- 
frage will hurt the party. The London 
Daily News predicts that “any serious 
attempt to put woman suffrage in the 
official programme would cause a more 
disastrous split than Home Rule; a mere 
majority will not do.” The Woman’s 
Signal says: 


The women Liberals in the various con- 
stituencies, who have to convert the men 
with whom they work and to whom they 
are related, may rest assured that this 
sort of thing is what will be said, and that 
whereas a majority against woman’s suf- 
frage would have been held to have settled 





the question for all time, the majority in 





our favor will be minimized in importance 
and represented as of no account. Never- 
theless, the majority is a step of very con- 
siderable value, and, as ‘‘nothing succeeds 
like success,’’ those who work in the dif- 
ferent constituencies will find that the 
excellent vote obtained from the repre- 
sentative Liberal local leaders assembled 
at Derby will be an assistance in convert- 
ing those who instructed their representa- 
tives to vote the wrong way upon this 
occasion. A. 8. B. 
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RECEIPTS OF BAZAR. 

Miss Amanda M. Lougee, treasurer of 
the Suffrage Bazar, sent in promptly the 
itemized report of the receipts, by tables. 
Additions have had to be made to the re- 
ceipts of some tables, from goods which 
were left unsold at the close of the Bazar, 
but have been sold since; and belated 
money from tickets sold by members of 
different Leagues has been constantly com- 
ing in. 

It must be borne in mind that a 
number of Leagues gave entertainments 
in advance of the Bazar, for the benefit of 
their tables, and the proceeds of the enter- 
tainments are counted in as part of their 
receipts. Donations are counted in also. 
Thus Brookline received a gift of $100 
from Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw, besides clear- 
ing about $175 by its very successful 
private theatriculs; and there were many 
smaller donations to different tables. 

There is a little money still dribbling in 
from tickets, but the account is now sub- 
stantially complete, and is most gratify- 
ing. It is as follows: 





Mary A. Livermore table . - $203.78 
Lucy Stone— with donations - 395.46 
Julia Ward Howe .... . 113.05 
Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Roxbury - 247.04 
Ednah D. Cheney, Jamaica Plain. . 310.14 
Gen. N. P. Banks, Waltham . 8151 
Abby E. Davis, Newton . . . 283.00 
Lydia Maria Childs, Medford . . 387.50 
Sarah H. Southwick, Wellesley 202.15 
Martha Perry Lowe, Somerville 92.00 
OGity Poimt ..-.-ccece reo « CMO 
City Point Juniors ...... . 50.00 
Breoklime ..++++«-ce-e«-+« « TOMO 
Malden » 1435 
a 4 » = 6 «6 & 8 20.00 
Cambridge (confectionery) 65.60 
Jellies and preserves 4.10 
Woman’s Journal 37.50 
Fara 41.49 
Received at door . 71.85 
Christmas an ma $4.60 
Checking clothing .. . 6.85 
i. a 3 5 6 2» 6 © 0 8 1.00 
Fanny Bullock Workman ... . 15.00 
Mrs. B.T.Collims ...++¢e-> 2.50 
A Peiend .. ++ ee 2.00 
Mational Mass. W. S. A. 10.00 
Dorchester League 25.00 


Worcester League Am a eles oe 
Woburn League a ee 








Needham League 20.00 
Hyde Park League . 13.55 
Sharon League... . 10.00 
Great Barrington League 5.00 
Foxboro League ........ 5.00 
North Abington League .... . 5.00 
Concord League .......-. 4.25 
Miss Kennedy ...... +. 10.00 
Mrs. M.9.Homer ....+»5-: 5.00 
Miss Machette ......+.-. 2.00 
— i a 
ee ae ae ee 35.00 
New Era Cooking School . , 12.14 
Total . bm ac $3,946.59 

The expenses were as follows: 
Policemen. ..... - $2.50 
Carriage . es" 3.00 
o£ « ££ 2 e+ 2 P € ® 3.15 
Receipt-books .....+ + + -70 
Express on desk . .... - 1.50 
Attendant checking -... . 7.50 
Woman’s Journal table . . . 32.00 
Weems «kf tw we tte 58.00 
Mailing programs . 87.15 
Rent alt and service 315.00 
Decorations . . 50.00 
Printing ...-+-+ +++ + 23.26 
Signs... . 4.95 
Advertising 35.00 
oe «+ i ee ee eee! 9.50 
ee. 6 a seo we eS 1.033 
ee «6 sé «os + & 6 eM 2.50 
Express... + + + ee 3.00 
Sundries ») ee es 24.55 
$663.26 


Of the sales at the Julia Ward Howe 
table, $58 was for books contributed by 
the WomAN’'s JouRNAL, and this went to 
the Woman’s JouRNAL, as voted by the 
Bazar Committee before the Fair. So did 
the $37.50 received at the WomANn’s JoUR- 
NAL table. 

At the great Suffrage Bazar held in 
Music Hall in 1884, when the gross re- 
ceipts were $7,000, the actual net receipts 
of the Massachusetts W.S. A. were only 
$3,212. Several other States had tables at 
the Bazar on that occasion, and the pro- 
ceeds of their tables went to them; also in 
1884 each local League of Massachusetts 
had a percentage of its own sales. So that 
this small Bazar has actually put more 
money into the State treasury than that 
large one did. 

Another curious fact is that we received 
from the café almost exactly the same 
amount that the New England Hospital 
Fair received from its café. 

This report of the Bazar receipts by 
tables includes all sales at Bazar, all 
donations devoted by request to those 
tables and sales of tickets by Leagues 
having tables. Some Leagues who had 
no tables did yeoman service, and turned 
in the money for the benefit of others. Bel- 
mont, for instance, contributed in all about 
$91, distributed in different directions, 
and the new Allston League gave articles 
and $10.50 worth of tickets to tbe Brook- 
line table. Miss Mary Willey sold $21 
worth of tickets. 





MASSACHUSETTS FEDERATION OF 
WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


A special meeting of the Massachusetts 
State Federation, under the direction of 
the education committee, will be held in 
the Bijou Opera House, Washington St., 
Boston, Saturday, Jan. 22, at 2. P.M. 
The subject is “Moral and Industrial 
Training,” and the following topics will 
be presented: ‘* What Shall Children 
Read?” Prof. E. Charlton Black; “The 
Moral Value of Industrial Education,” 
Prof. William G. Ward; ‘*Manual Training 
for Girls,’’ Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer. 
Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin, president of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
will address the meeting Music will be 
furnished by the Fadette Woman's Orches- 
tra. All members of the clubs forming 
the State Federation are invited to attend. 
The yellow tickets will be necessary for 
admission to the opera house. 

The Committee on Education, which ar- 
ranges this meeting, consists of Mrs. Electa 
N. L. Walton, chairman, Mrs. May Alden 
Ward, Miss Helen M. Winslow and Mrs. 
Jeannie W. Lincoln. 

The next meeting of the State Federa- 
tion will be held in Attleboro on Feb. 9; 
subject, ‘‘The Waste of Civilization.”’ 





* HONOR WHERE HONOR IS DUE. 


Now that the financial report of the 
Bazar is published, it seems to be only just 
to show also to whom this great and unex- 
pected result is due. 

While it is always encouraging to have 
large gifts of money from individuals to 
swell the receipts of an Association, a 
much more inspiring and cheering sign of 
vitality is the personal activity and self- 
sacrificing devotion of a great many 
members. 

The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association has abundant reason two re- 
joice in the kind and degree of interest 
manifested at the Bazar, and the unselfish 
way in which all worked “for the good of 
the Cause.” 

Some of the most earnest workers 
mourned because their receipts did not 
climb to the dignity of a hundred dollars; 
but they should feel consoled by the 
knowledge that their efforts commemo- 
rated the great man or woman for whom 
their table was named, and helped to 
make the grand total possible. 

Therefore, while I acknowledge with 
gratitude the many kind expressions ap- 
preciating my own services, the honor be- 
longs to the multitude of workers whose 
names do not appear. 

HARRIET E. TURNER. 





A GLANCE AT THE FOUR SUFFRAGE 
STATES. 


In Wyoming, where the women have been 
enfranchised for over twenty-five years, 
they exercise their rights of citizenship 
quite naturally, voting with as much calm- 
ness and assurance as the men of their 
households. The elections pass off as 
peaceably as if the masculine element 
alone prevailed. The women seem de- 
cidedly averse to holding office. A wo- 
man is State Superintendent of Education; 
but they do not aspire to anything beyond 
official positions connected with the school 
system. There has never been a stir over 
woman suffrage in Wyoming. The wom- 
en did not ask for it. The glory and 
dignity of citizenship was bestowed upon 
them by the men of that commonwealth, 
who were broad-minded and generous- 
hearted enough to want to have women 
their equals in politics as they were in the 
home. This idea of equality is carried 
out to the fullest degree in professional 
life. There are a number of women physi- 
cians in Wyoming. At Green River, a wife 
and husband are partners in medicine: he 
does the outside work, while she attends 
to the duties in the office, keeps house 
and cares for their little child. The plan 
works admirably. I have never seen a 
more orderly, attractive home, nor a more 
tender, devoted mother. 

Idaho has so lately wheeled into line as 
one of the quartette of States standing for 
the enfranchisement of woman, that the 
newly made citizens have hardly realized 
their emancipation, and have had few op- 
portunities to express their convictions at 
the polls. Mrs. Mitchell, a very intelli- 
gent woman, one of the pioneers of Idaho, 
has served as Chaplain in the Legislature 
for two sessions, and is held in popular 
favor with the members of that body. 
Idaho’s great step in the direction of wo- 
man’s political freedom seems to have 
been the reflex action of the movement 
for woman suffrage in California. In the 
tremendous fight in the latter State 
Southern California voted almost solidly 
to bestow the rights of citizenship upon 
its women, and nearly every other section 
of the State voted likewise; but the move- 
ment was defeated, as is generally con- 
ceded, by the combined efforts of the 
liquor men of San Francisco. The wave 
of enthusiasm for justice to women swept 
over the desert to Idaho. Tennyson wrote 
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an unpublished poem, in which he speaks 
of the fullness of the cup with the acorn 
in it, and of compensation in filling it 
with dew after the acorn had fallen from 
it. California would have been the full- 
ness; Idaho is the compensation. 

In Utah, enfranchisement sits well upon 
the women. They vote with admirable 
punctuality and perfect intelligence, with- 
out being manipulated or intimidated. 
They run for offices, from the lowest to 
the highest, and get them, and discharge 
their obligations with entire satisfaction. 
Woman suffrage in Utah is an acknowl- 
edged success; no one questions it. 

Colorado is the crowning triumph. The 
women there wanted the ballot, and they 
fought for it and achieved it; and now 
they propose to enjoy it. Woman suffrage 
in Colorado stands for reform. It is an 
avowed cleansing factor. Since the wom- 
en have been allowed to vote, they have 
driven the saloons out of a number of 
towns, and the old ringsters and jobbers 
realize that they have a power to cope 
with of whose strength they had never 
dreamed, The Civic Federation of Denver 
is a political league composed entirely of 
women, They declare themselves wholly 
for righteousness in politics, and are re- 
garded as the most potent feature in the 
political life of the State. When the cam- 
paigns are on, the candidates ask to be 
allowed to appear before the Federation 
to explain their attitudes and plead for 
recognition. In Denver I met two of the 
three women who were representatives in 
the last Legislature of Colorado. They 
spoke in glowing terms of their delightful 
sojourn at the State House, and of the 
respect and consideration shown them by 
the male members of the Legislature. 

Woman suffrage is in the air throughout 
the West. The other States will catch the 
infection and fall naturally into line as 
the days go by. ‘‘Give them time, Gen- 
eral, give them time!” It is said that as 
the West goes, so goes the Union. If that 
is true, we may expect to have, in the 
course of a few short years, our entire 
country going for woman suffrage. God 
speed the day! BELLE KEARNEY. 


EQUAL SUFFRAGE IN COLORADO. 





Mrs. Susan R. Ashley, a woman much 
esteemed and beloved in Denver, con- 
tributes to the recent ‘‘women’s number”’ 
of the Rocky Mountain News the follow- 
ing editorial, entitled ‘‘Has Equal Suf- 
frage Proven a Benefit to Colorado?” It 
should be remembered that Mrs. Ashley 
was writing for a community acquainted 
with the facts, which would have known 
if she had in any way misrepresented, 
She says: 


That equal —"~ - has proven a benefit 
to the women, doubtless the majority of 
our citizens will admit. Has it also bene- 
fited the men and the State? Let us see. 

Prior to the granting of suffrage to 
women, many men had withdrawn from 
active participation in political life, dis- 
couraged through futile attempts to pre- 
vent the affairs of State from being largely 
controlled by the class of voters least 
fitted for such trust. When women were 
enfranchised and began attending prima- 
ries, these men were encouraged to again 
strive to make their influence felt in the 
cause of better government. 

In order to enlighten the feminine mind 
—a most cherished prerogative since thé 
world began—it became necessary for 
many men to study election laws and 
political economy. ‘This was also to their 
advantage and that of the State. 

To further inform “the would-be re- 
formers,” who persistently insisted on 
knowing who each nominee was, what 
was his fitness for the office he was seek- 
ing, was he morally clean, had he made a 
success of his own business, etc., some 
knowledge of each nominee was required, 
with the result that better tickets were 
presented than would otherwise have been 
secured. Another gain for man and State. 

Previous to woman’s voting, pomee 
places were often located in untidy an 
most unsuitable places. Since the advent 
of women in politics, polling booths are 
erected in clean and respectable localities 
and profanity in and near the booths has 
disappeared. This improved environment 
we believe to be an external expression of 
cleaner political methods, for primaries 
conventions, and legislative halls are more 
orderly, personal abuse of opposing candi- 
dates is less frequent, and the machine 
politician is far less in evidence than 
formerly. 

Woman’s increased interest in the en- 
forcement of laws and ordinances pertain- 
ing to moral and physical health, has 
deepened man’s sense of responsibility in 
these particulars, with a resulting im- 
provement in both. 

We do not assert that all women are 
awakened to a sense of their obligations 
in these directions, nor that all are good 
and true, nor yet that the best have not 
erred in judgment; but it is conceded that 
responsibility is the best of educators, and 
the responsibilities attached to a con- 
scientious use of the ballot are many, and 
still new to women. 

That some very undesirable persons still 
manage to get into places of public trust 
is true, but that the average character of 
officeholders is higher in our State than 
before equal suffrage was granted, is also 
true, and that every bill introduced into 
our Legislature through woman's influ- 
ence has been for securing more equitable 
conditions. 

While the greater number of Colorado 





men have always been chivalrous and 
courteous in their consideration for wom- 
en, since the bestowal of suffrage the fact 
that women help to dec de questions of 
State has secured for their opinions at 
least a respectful hearing from all classes 
of men. Should there be cases where this 
is but surface politeness, it would still be 
a gain in that desirable virtue, self- 
control. 

That the class of citizens opposed to law 
and order declare that it was a mistake to 
give woman the ballot, is proof that poli- 
tics are not moving to suit them; and that 
we have not seen nor heard of one com- 
munication signed by a Colorado man, of 
either public, financial, business or even 
social prominence, declaring equal suf- 
frage to be a failure, while many high in 
public esteem and occupying the most im- 
portant positions of public trust have over 
their signatures written of its beneficial 
results, is further evidence that equal suf- 
frage has proven a benefit to Colorado. 





MARRIAGE HONORED BY THE EARLY 
CHURCH. 


Dean Stanley, in his narrative of the 
first and only Zcumenical Council of the 
entire Christian Church, convened by the 
Emperor Constantine at Nicwa more than 
1500 years ago, gives an interesting account 
of the refusal of that Council to ordain a 
celibate priesthood. In that Council “A 
proposition was made enjoining that all 
married clergy (according to one report in- 
cluding even sub-deacons) were to separate 
from their wives. It was in substance the 
same measure that was afterwards pro- 
posed and carried in the Spanish Council 
of Illiberis, and it is therefore not improb- 
able that it was brought forward on this 
occasion by the great Hosius of Spain. 
It was also, we are told, supported by 
Eustathius of Antioch. But it met with 
an unlooked-for rebuff. The opposition 
came from an unexpected quarter. From 
amongst the Egyptian bishops stepped 
out into their midst, looking out of his 
one remaining eye, and halting on his 
paralyzed leg (visible evidences of the tor- 
tures of his martyrdom), the old hermit- 
confessor Paphnutius, or Paphnute, With 
a roar of indignation rather than with a 
speech, he broke into the debate: ‘Lay 
not this heavy yoke on the clergy. Mar- 
riage is honorable in all, and the bed un- 
defiled. By exaggerated strictness you 
will do the Church more harm than good. 
All cannot bear such an ascetic rule. The 
wives themselves will suffer from it. 
Marriage is continence. It is enough for 
a man to be kept from marriage after he 
has been ordained according to the ancient 
custom; but do not separate him from 
the wife whom once for all he married 
when he was still a layman.’ His speech 
made a profound impression. His own 
austere life of unblemished celibacy gave 
force to every word he uttered; he showed 
that rare excellence of appreciating diffi- 
culties which he himself did not feel, and 
of honoring a state of life which was not 
his own. He has been rewarded by the 
gratitude of the whole Eastern Church, 
which still, according to the rule which 
he proposed, allows and now almost en- 
joins marriage on all its clergy before or- 
dination, without permitting it after- 
wards. The Latin Church has rushed 
into the opposite extreme; but owing to 
Paphnute’s victory, must have been con- 
scious from the first that it was acting in 
defiance of the well-known intention of 
the Fathers of Nicwa. The story has been 
denied and explained away, but its au- 
thenticity is beyond dispute. ... Inthe 
reign of Mary, when Hooper, Bishop of 
Gloucester, was tried before the Bishops 
of London, Winchester, Durham, Llandaff, 
and Chichester, and the question of the 
marriage of priests was discussed, my 
Lord Chancellor and many with him cried 
out that Master Hooper had never read 
the Councils. ‘Yes, my Lord,’ quoth 
Hooper, ‘and my Lord of Chichester to- 
day knoweth that the great Council of 
Nice, by the means of one Paphnutius, 
decreed that no minister should be sepa- 
rated from his wife.’ But such clamor 
and cries were used that the Council of 
Nice was not seen.” 

The Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union would do well to erect a monument 
to Paphnutius, to whose splendid protest, 
nearly 1600 years ago, they owe the 
authoritative recognition of the purity 
and sanctity of Christian marriage. 


N. E. W. P. A. 





Eighty members of the New England 
Woman’s Press Association met at Parker’s 
last Wednesday afternoon for the annual 
meeting and election of officers, with the 
president, Mrs. May Alden Ward, in the 
chair. 

The annual report of Mrs. Galpin, the 
treasurer, showed a balance on hand of 
$320.58. The Association also owns five 
shares of stock in the Woman’s Club 
House Corporation, and has a journalists’ 
fund, out of which it assists needy news- 
paper workers. 


Officers were elected as follows: Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Elizabeth Merritt Gosse (who 


received two votes more than Mrs. Nellie 
I. Daggett); first vice-president, Miss 





Helen M. Winslow; second vice-piesident, 


Mrs. Annie H. Murray; recording secre- 
tary, Mrs. Minna Stanwood; correspond- 
ing secretary, Miss Cora Barnard; treas- 
urer, Mrs. A. E. Whitaker; auditor, Miss 
Catherine Wilde; executive committee 
for three years, Mrs. May Alden Ward; 
finance committee, Mrs. Mary Sargent 
Hopkins (chairman), Mrs. F. H. Howard 
and Miss A. M. Donovan. 

Votes of thanks were tendered the re- 
tiring officers. Mrs. Gosse expressed her 
thanks to those who had supported her, 
and the hope that her opponents would 
aid her in her duties. 


CLUBBING RATES FOR 1898. 





The WomaAn’s JOURNAL will make the 
following reduced rates to subscribers 
who desire to take also either one of the 
following periodicals: 

Bogeles we Together 
$4.00 $6.50 $5.25 

3.00 ‘0 





5 4:50 

4.00 .50 .00 
5-00 50 50 
4.00 .50 5.50 
2.50 5.00 4.00 
3-00 5 50 4.50 
2.00 4:50 4.00 
250 5.00 4.00 
3.00 5.50 4:50 
5.50 4-75 

3.00 5.50 4-50 
2.50 4 4.00 
400 50 5.25 
400 6.50 5.50 
1.00 3.50 2.75 
1.00 3.50 2.00 
200 4.50 3-75 
200 $50 3.50 
$00 s$0 50 
able 1.00 350 $20 
1.75 4-25 3.25 





OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New YORK, JAN. 5, 1898, 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The union of the cities and the birth of 
the great new metropolis was suitably 
celebrated on both sides of our wide 
river. In this Borough of Manhattan 
there was a display of fireworks about 
the City Hall, the marching of many 
societies, and the blaring of many bands, 
on New Year’s eve, culminating in a 
grand flaring of searchlights, and the 
iliumination of a dome of fire, as the 
clocks struck midnight. In Brooklyn there 
was a gathering of all the civic function- 
aries in the City Hall, and congratulatory 
speeches from even those men who had 
long opposed consolidation. A feature of 
the occasion was the presentation of a 
basket of flowers to Mayor Scheeren by 
Mrs. Mary E. Craigie, chairman of the 
committee on the public library, who has 
done admirable work in promoting that 
enterprise. She spoke some graceful 
words in behalf of the work, and gave 
good wishes to the new city. 

The custom of calls on New Year's 
day has entirely gone out of vogue. It is 
regretted by many of us who remember 
the old days when we received kindly 
greetings from the husbands and sons of 
many friends, and had a glimpse of some 
retired scholars and busy gentlemen 
whom we scarcely ever saw except on that 
holiday. The great size of our city, and 
the distances to be traversed, have led to 
the abandonment of a custom that was 
pleasant in the earlier times. Private 
receptions and dinners have taken its 
place, and a pleasant feature of last Satur- 
day was the reception of the Woman’s 
Press Club, given in honor of the union of 
the cities. It was held in the Chapter 
room of Carnegie Hall, which was deco- 
rated with evergreens and appropriate 
mottoes. There refreshments were dis- 
pensed by the ladies wearing old Dutch 
costumes, in memory of the long ago when 
what is now a great city was the village 
of “‘Neue Amsterdam.” Mrs. Jennie June 
Croly, the president, received the guests. 
There were excellent singing and good 
recitations. The rooms were crowded all 
the afternoon. 

The New Year meeting of Sorosis, held 
on Monday, was unusually brilliant, a 
large number of members and guests 
being present. Mrs. Antoinette J. Taylor, 
chairman of the Committee on House and 
Home, had charge of the discussion, which 
was on “Home making as an important 
factor -in solving the problems of social 
science.”” Mrs. Jessie Lozier Payne, Mrs. 
Denies Y. Dennison, Mrs. Gertrude H. 
Tenney and others debated the subject 
with wit and wisdom. 

From friends in far away Oswego, on 
the shores of Lake Ontario, where the 
thermometer has been registering all sorts 
of figures below zero, I have received a 
card, telling of their activity in our 
cause, which is by no means frozen up 
even in midwinter. The December meet- 
ing of the Oswego Political Equality Club 
was held at the residence of Mrs. Ger- 
trude Hart. There was a good attendance 
of the members, and many guests and 
neighbors were also present. The indus- 
trial position of women was discussed, 
and some of the friends urged the ringing 
of a curfew bell at nine o’clock, to be the 
signal for the home going of all boys and 
girls on the streets at that hour. The 
January meeting was to be held at the 
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residence of Mrs. Delia Taylor on Mon- 

day, Jan. 3, and no doubt was of equal 

interest. LILLic DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
210 West 59th Street. 


NOTES AND NEWs. 


Princess Beatrice has written an ora- 
torio, which will be performed this year. 

The Woman’s JouRNAL will be sent 
on trial to new subscribers three months 
for only 25 cents. 

During the past year 5,186 men and 
1,414 women in the United States com- 
mitted suicide. 

Mrs. Mabel Brierly, of Matamoras, Pa., 
is motor-woman on an electric car, and 
guided her car successfully all day 
through the severe snow storm of Dec, 31. 

The Chief Justice of Delaware, Hon. 
Chas. B. Love, made an earnest plea for 
equal suffrage at the recent annual con- 
vention at the Delaware W. C. T. U. in 
Georgetown. 

Dr. Sarah E. Sherman writes that sev- 
eral converts to equal suffrage were made 
by the address on “‘Women as Citizens”’ 
lately given by the junior editor of the 
Woman’s JOURNAL before the Salem 
Woman’s Club. 

Miss Annie S, Peck on Monday evening, 
Jan 10, at Association Hall, at 8 P. M., 
will give an illustrated lecture on Mexico, 
with a graphic account of her ascent of 
Mt. Orizaba, 18,600 feet high. 

Since the educational act of 1870, the 
number of children in English schools 
has increased from 1,500,000 to 5,000,000, 
and the number of persons in prison has 
fallen from 12,000 to 5,000. 

Francois Coppée, the great French poet, 
novelist and dramatist, is an old bachelor, 
and is as devoted to his pet cats as the 
proverbial spinster. An American friend 
who visited him found one catin the ante- 
chamber, two cats in the dining-room, 
four in the parlor and eight in his study. 

“Col. Anne,”’ a play of the Jacobite 
days of 1749, by Evelyn Greenleaf Suther- 
land and Percy Wallace Mackaye, has 
been accepted by Miss Judith Barolde, 
who will make it the vehicle of her near 
return to the stage, after four years’ ab- 
sence. The play is a strongly emotional 
drama. The probability is it will havea 
Boston production in the present season. 

M. Blanc, the new prefect of police in 
Paris, has begun his administration by 
issuing a stringent ordinance against 
women’s wearing high-trimmed hats in 
the parquet and balcony seats of the 
Metropolitan Theatre. The rule does not 
apply to women in the boxes. Curiously 
enough, a similar rule was enacted at the 
close of the last century by the chief of 
the Parisian police, whose name was not 
M. Blanc, but M. Noir. The same edict 
debarred all women, except those of the 
aristocracy, from appearing in theatres 
and places of public resort with rouge on 
their cheeks. 











SAFE INVESTMENTS. 

How to invest money so as to earn safe 
and reasonable sums is a question which 
interests many thousands of people. The 
West has been developed largely . by 
Eastern capital and there are still many 
ways in which money can be invested 
there to great advantage. Among the 
most reliable concerns which claim con- 
fidence and attention is the Iowa Loan 
and Trust Company, whose successful 
career is a guarantee of the soundness of 
their operations. 

The surplus funds and undivided earn- 
ings of this company amount to $370,000, 
and the bonds of the corporation pay 5 
per cent. on sums ranging from $200 to 
$1,000. William E. Jenks, 31 Milk Street, 
is the Boston agent of the company and 
will give all necessary information to those 
applying to him personally or by letter. 

——_o—— 


EXPOSURE TO DISEASE 


Does not necessarily mean the contraction 
of disease, provided the system is in a 
vigorous condition, with the blood pure 
and all the organs in healthy action. 
When in such a condition contagion is 
readily resisted and the disease germs can 
find no lodgment. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is 
the best medicine to build up the system, 
because it makes pure, rich blood, and 
pure blood is the basis of good health. In 
cold weather it is especially necessary to 
keep up the health tone because the body 
is subject to greater exposure and more 
liable to disease. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is 
the safeguard of health. 














AMUSEMENTS. 


souare | heatre. 


SQUARE 


421 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. Branch 
Office 168 Tremont St. 


FALL AND WINTER SEASON. 


MONDAY. JAN. 10.—ONE WEEK. 


DIPLOMACY. 


Evening Prices, asc. and soc. 
flatinee, all Seats,asc. Daily at 2and8 P.M. 








Grand Opera House. 


GEO.W.MAGEE, - ~- Lesseeand Manager 
Telephone 1109 Tremont. 
WEEK COMMENCING JAN. 10. 


A Railroad Ticket 


Even’gs at 8. Mats. Thurs. and Sat. at 2. 
Eve., 20€., 30C., 50C., 75¢. Mat., 20€., 30€., Soc. 











OF 


llowa Loan 

DES MOINES, 
& Trust Co. 1h. 
INCORPORATED 1872. 


CAPITAL, - - $500,000 
Surplus and 370,000 


Undivided Earnings, 

















you can safely invest your money at 
5% % in Bonds ot this Company, in 
amounts of $200. $300, $500, and $1000. 
Principal and Interest payable at Chem- 
ical National Bank, New York. 


OOOOH OOHOOD 








Call on, or address—————— 


WM. E. JENKS, 
31 Milk Street, - - Boston, Mass. 
ROOM 406. 


ART... 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Your attention is invited to 
our large collection of 


Photographs 


or — 


es g Works of Art, 


Many of which are printed 












oe 


=. in brown and gray 


CARBONETTE. 


Photograph Mounting and Picture Framing. 


Soule Photograph Co., 


338 Washington Street. 
One Flight 








There is no more acceptable 
present at Christmas than 


.. GLOVES 


And those purchased at . . 
e e 9 
Miss Fisk’s, 
44 TEMPLE PLACE, 
are very attractive in colors and style, 


and should the size you purchase not be 
right they will be agreeably exchanged. 








iL. F » 26 
SHORTHAN D Kerst's Bhi och Comniog, N.Y, 
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ANSWERS. 


All thoughtful souls, with power of love 
imbued, 

Need some sweet, tender voice to answer 
theirs ; 

We search and live in hope of echoing call,— 

How oft may steal an answer unawares! 

Sweet counsel from the running brooklet’'s 
song, 

Issuing to many a sad and weary heart. 

The stars still shine. In silence do they 
speak 

Such voiceless lessons, that are keenest art. 

The pages one may gather from the fields 

Are volumes never catalogued in line, 

The birds, the flowers, the sky with sunset 
hues, 

Are filled with answers that are yours and 
mine. —Christian Register. 


THE PIPES AT DARGAI. 





BY J. H. SKRINE. 


the lead of the charge were the pipers, one of 
m4 was shot. through both ankles. He continued 
piping, sitting where he fell, amida hail of bullets.) 


Tis a ball in my heel, and the pipes cannot 
go 
Where the tartans go swarming. 
‘Tis a ballin the other; and Robbie lies low, 
While the Gordons are storming. 
O lads, can ye fight ifthe pibroch be dumb? 
O lads, has your Robbie yet throttle and 
thumb? 
Then it’s after and after and after you come 
My piping and I to the storming. 


Rob’s down on the dust, in the pelt of the 
balls, 
While the Gordons are storming. 
The bonnets a-dance in the reek of the 
squalls 
Are falling, are forming. 
Oh, Rob has no foot with the Gordons to go, 
But breath in his cheeks has their Robbie 
to blow, 
And the pibroch goes on with the bonnets 
a-row: 
And the piping is first at the storming. 
—--- 


SIX FEET. 


—— 








BY EUGENE FIELD. 
My little rough dog and [ 
Live a life that is rather rare, 

We have so many good walks to take, 
And so few hard things to bear— 
So much that gladdens and recreates, 

So little of wear and tear. 


Sometimes it blows and rains, 
But still the six feet ply; 

No care at all to the following four, 
If the leading two know why. 

‘Tis a pleasure to have six feet, we think, 
My little rough dog and 1. 


And we travel all one way: 
Tis a thing we should never do, 

To reckon the two without the four, 
Or the four without the two; 

It would not be right, if any one tried, 
Because it would not be true. 


And who shall look up and say 
That it ought not so to be, 
Though the earth that is heaven enough 
for him 
Is less than that to me? 
For a little rough dog can wake a joy 
That enters eternity. —Selected. 
=e UO 


THE RANEE’S CHILDREN. 


BY H. J. BOUCHIER. 








There were great rejoicings, and great 
preparations in the palace, and all the 
city of Khetri, for the young ranee was 
soon to become a mother. She was a 
gentle and beautiful girl, much beloved 
by the rajah, to whom she had been mar- 
ried five years. Although in those five 
years she had borne him no children, he 
had not reproached her, nor had he even 
begun to think of taking another wife. 
But in the loneliness of the zenana, with 
her husband often absent on hunting or 
shooting expeditions, or on visits to the 
neighboring rajahs, the young ranee had 
longed and prayed for achild, to brighten 
the dullness of her life. She had had 
water brought from the Ganges, and had 
bathed in it; she had spent whole days 
fasting and prostrate before the shrine of 
her goddess; but it had all been of no 
avail, until now, in the fifth year of her 
marriage, the moment was fast approach- 
ing when the long-looked-for son should 
come into the world, to gladden his 
mother’s heart. 

The astrologers were ready to make out 
the horoscope of the young heir of Khetri, 
the moment the gun should fire at the 
palace. There was to be feasting and 
drinking and bukshisha galore for every 
faithful Rajput. 

The rajah sat below among his coun- 
cillors, talking of all the grand things 
they would do for his son. For nearly a 
hundred years no son had been born to 
the reigning rajah. The present rajah 
himself was an adopted son, a distant 
cousin of the late rajah, who was also the 
adopted son of his predecessor. 

Now and again a messenger went up to 
the zenana, to ask how it fared with the 
ranee. 

At sunset there was astir and commo. 
tion in the ranee’s chamber; the joyous 
voices of women and the feeble cry of a 
new-born infant. Then there was a sud- 
den hush; the women stared blankly at 


each other, and the whisper went round: 
‘A girl!” Noone had ever dreamt of this. 
There was as much surprise and conster- 
nation in the zenana as if a girl baby had 
never been born into the world before. 

“What is it?” asked the young mother, 
faintly, struck by the sudden silence. 

“The baby is a girl," said some one 
standing near, bending over her to whis- 
per the dreadful tidings. 

The young ranee came from a distant 
state, and knew nothing of the customs 
of the stern and haughty Rajputs. ‘‘What 
matter,” she said, laughing gently, ‘‘if it 
is alive and healthy?’ Then she fell 
asleep, her beart full of an immeasurable 
content. Perhaps, ifthe truth were known, 
she would rather have a girl, who would 
be with her in the zenana till she married, 
than a boy, who would be always outside 
with the men, learning to ride before he 
could speak, learning to shoot as soon as 
his small arms could hold the lightest 
gun. 

A messenger came to the rajah, where 
he sat among bis ministers, and with 
veiled face confessed with shame that the 
long-expected one was a girl. 

“A girl! Impossible!’ shouted the 
rajah, springing from his chair. Then he 
sank down into it again with a paling of 
the lips, and a stealthy look at the men 
round him. 

‘Bah, it will be a boy next time!” said 
an ancient minister who sat next him, 
laying his hand with unwonted want of 
respect on the rajah’s arm. 

‘‘We are all Rajputs here,” said a stern- 
looking man on the other side. 

One who was a Brahmin got up and 
went out. 

“They are beginning to say at Jeypore 
that the Rajah of Khetri leans towards 
these new-fangled foreign notions of the 
British,’ said the stern-faced man. 

“It is a lie!’ cried the rajab. ‘You 
know, Thakor Ram Bux, they are always 
trying to defame me to my suzerain the 
Maharajah of Jeypore. They would like 
tu put their hand upon my Raj if they 
could only find an excuse.”’ 

“They say that you are the only Rajput 
who has only one ranee, that you despise 
the customs of our race,’’ went on the 
Thakor. 

“Iam young yet. I shall marry again,” 
said the rajah, flushing darkly. 

“This will perhaps give them another 
handle against you,’’ the Thakor added 
pitilessly. 

“No one could possibly help a misfor- 
tune of this kind, sent by the gods,” said 
the rajah, but his eyes fell before the 
Thakor’s. 

‘* ‘No Rajput is called father-in-law and 
brother-in-law,’’’ said the Thakor, quot- 
ing an old Rajput saying. 

**Do as you will,” said the rajah, 
hoarsely. ‘I shall go for a week’s shoot- 
ing,”’ and he strode out of the room. 
‘Thakor Ram Bux called an attendant. 
‘Send for the head nurse,” said he. 
“Yes, send for the head nurse.’’ cho- 
rused all the ministers, and they stood up 
and whispered together. 

The head nurse came, a dark figure 
closely veiled. She bore herself humbly, 
for she felt that the ranee had brought 
disgrace on the whole zenana by that 
terrible mistake of hers. She belonged to 
the Thakor Ram Bux’ own family, and 
was as relentless and as full of prejudices 
as himself. Even had it been otherwise, 
she could not have done much in the face 
of the Rajputs’ immemorial custom, and 
the tacit consent of the rajah. 

“After all, what is a woman’s life worth 
in this crooked world, either on the guddi 
or in the kitchen?”’ she muttered to her- 
self, as she toiled again up the steep stair 
to the zenana. ; 

So the little life, so longed for and so 
prayed for, was ended the day that it 
began. A gasp or two and a shudder, 
and the little flame, only just lighted, 
trembled and went out. 

The ranee lay very ill for many weeks, 
delirious and full of pain; but in her 
delirium she must have heard strange 
things, for when she came to herself she 
never asked for her baby. She came back 
a grave and quiet woman, with a brooding 
shadow in her dark eyes. She was gentle 
and submissive as ever to her husband, 
when he came in gaily from his hunting 
and his pleasures, but she had forgotten 
her old caressing fondness, her rippling 
laughter, and her bright, sweet ways. 


Then the rajah took another wife, and 
spent much of his time with her; she was 
young and merry, and had no shadows in 
her eyes. There was always laughing and 
singing and dancing in those pretty new 
apartments he had built for her. He 
only came to the wife of his boyhood 
when he was tired and out of spirits and 
troubled with state affairs. She rested 
and soothed him, and gave him wise and 
just counsel, for all things are known 
in the zenana. 

Two years later, Khetri Palace and city 
awaited again for the gun to fire from the 
terrace on the roof. Men left their busi- 





ness, and shut their shops in the city, and 


sat about in groups talking, ready for the 
feasting and the drinking to begin. There 
was hushed expectation and some little 
apxiety in the first ranee’s apartments. 
Who knew? One could never count on 
anything in this crooked world. 

The young ranee was there, full of ex- 
citement and curiosity. One of her women 
had been telling her something of the 
proud Rajputs’ time-honored customs. 

“Oh, I hope it will be a boy,”’ she said, 
earnestly, and the elder woman thanked 
her with her eyes. She was a kind and 
bright creature, and though her merri- 
ment but rarely brought a smile to the 
face of her sister ranee, the two had grown 
to be very close friends in these last 
months. Some wives, she knew well 
enough, would have been jealous and 
harsh, and would have used their older 
experience to bring her into endless 
troubles and disagreements with her hus- 
band; but the first ranee was always gen- 
tle and kind, ready with a low-spoken 
word of advice when things were not 
altogether smooth, giving of her wifely 
experience freely for the other’s needs, 

Standing by her: bed now, the young 
girl began to understand the shadow that 
seemed always to lie over her life, and 
from the bottom of her heart she hoped 
that all would be well with her now, al- 
though the birth of a son would disinherit 
any possible child of her own in the 
future. 

Once more that cry of the new-born 
babe fell on the mother’s ear across the 
loud voices of her women. 

“Is it a girl?’ she asked. And they 
answered “Yes."’ 

The young ranee threw herself weeping 
on the floor. The motherturned her face 
to the wall, and said never a word. 

No gun was fired from the terrace on 
the roof of the palace, the expectant 
feasters went to their homes disappointed. 
The councillors whispered together in the 
great hall of the palace, but they did not 
send for the head nurse. The rajab was 
away on a long visit, drinking and carous- 
ing with one of his neighbors. When he 
came home he asked no questions, and no 
one had any news to tell. 


The years went on, and the second 
ranee had no children, but she was wiser 
than her predecessor; she sent for no 
water from the Ganges, she wasted no 
time at the shrines of any of her many 
goddesses. What the gods give unwil- 
lingly, is sometimes given in spite. 

The two women were greater friends 
than ever, and something of the elder’s 
gravity and quiet fell upon the younger. 

The rajah brought home a third wife, 
and not long after a fourth, and was hard 
put to it where to store them all in his 
ramshackly old palace. The young wives 
quarrelled amongst themselves, and some- 
times made it hot for the rajah with their 
exactions, and their complaints, and their 
tears. But he always found rest and sym- 
pathy with the wife he had loved in his 
early youth. She was a young woman 
still, after twelve years of married life, 
only five-and-twenty; and it may be if he 
had not feared overmuch the whispers 
and sneers of the great Court of Jeypore 
he would never have taken another wife. 


Five years later, the women waited and 
watched again in the ranee’s chamber for 
the birth of an heir. But the gun on the 
palace terrace was not loaded. They had 
got tired of waiting in the city for heirs 
and bukshisha and rejoicings that never 
came, and every man went about his 
affairs as usual. The prime ministers 
were taking their ease in their own 
houses, and no one had called the astrolo- 
gers. 

There was a shout of triumph from the 
women. 

“A boy! The heir at last! Hail to the 
young chief! The pearl of the state!” 
Their reproach was lifted off them at last. 

The young ranee bent down and kissed 
her friend with the tears shining in her 
tender dark eyes. 

“It is a son,” they said again. The 
mother gave a long sigh of satisfaction, 
and having now fulfilled her duty to her 
husband and to the state, she turned her 
face to the wall, and her gentle spirit fled 
away to join her murdered daughters in a 
land where there are no zenanas with 
their cruel secrets.—Leisure Hour. 





FRUIT CULTURE FOR WOMEN. 

It would be one of the most fortunate 
things in the world if the remunerative 
side of small fruit-growing would more 
frequently make some girls forget the 
notion of turning cityward in search of 
fortune, and would tempt others, espe- 
cially the delicate ones, out into the sun- 
shine and fresh, pure air. For the latter, 
in the pursuit of dollars and cents, certain 
other values would accrue, seldom taken 
into consideration in the balancing of 
accounts. If women would only make 
the experiment, and then set down the 
gains in health and spirits on the credit 





side of the ledger, and reckon them with 





the profits, and see how much of a bal- 
ance they would have! 

All through the suburbs there are small 
gardens connected with homes, that could 
be made a source of profit if they could 
be intelligently worked. A good deal of 
brain, supplemented by a fair amount of 
manual labor, will accomplish more than 
a@ great deal of undirected, haphazard 
hard work. The small fruit garden, in- 
telligently managed, yields fair returns 
in dollars and cents alone. The only 
capital required is the tools used in garden 
work, and afew good plants. In selecting 
these, take the advice, not of the dealer, 
who may be interested to sell what he has 
a surplus of, rather than what is best for 
your purpose, but of the friend who has 
had some experience in just what you are 
setting out to do. 

The small fruit garden may raise straw- 
berries, currants, blackberries, red and 
black raspberries, and gooseberries, and, 
by planning and economizing space, a 
good deal may be gotten out of a small 
garden. You need to find what kind of 
soil is best adapted to the fruits, and 
what exposure is the most efficacious in 
promoting'growth. When one really be- 
gins to study any branch of horticulture 
or floriculture, it is surprising how the 
interest increases. Then one realizes 
what a delight it is to see green things 
growing, and one grows to have a positive 
affection for the plants and shrubs which 
respond so generously to the care be- 
stowed upon them. 

There is a garden in a pretty suburb 
of Boston, and in it is a strawberry patch 
which slopes gently to the south, and is 
protected on the north and west from the 
cutting cold of winter, so that the ground 
is not so deeply frozen as in many places, 
and slight covering of manure and straw, 
put on in late fall, and raked off in early 
spring, gives all the protection needed to 
keep the plants in good condition. The 
soil is loamy, as the soil in a strawberry 
bed should be. Now, supposing you have 
a similar garden, you should follow the 
rules that the girl followed who keeps 
this special bed in good trim, and makes 
a nice lot of pocket money from it. 

The soil should be enriched with well 
rotted manure, ploughed under in the 
fall, and well harrowed in. That work 
she gets done for her at small cost. Set 
out the plants during the first part of 
May, planting them from one and a half 
to two feet apart in the row, and allow 
space between the rows for cultivation. 
Select strong, vigorous plants, and use 
water freely while setting out. Press the 
earth very firmly around the roots in 
order to keep them as moist as possible. 
Keep out the weeds, and train the runners 
into rows. Pick off all the blossoms the 
first summer, that all the vigor and 
strength may go to making a healthy 
plant. In the fall cover the bed well 
with straw or hay. The next year you 
will have fine fruit in plenty. Start a 
new bed every year, digging up each one 
after it has borne two years, and replant 
it. 

Currants thrive on higher ground than 
strawberries, and with proper care, that 
is, regular removal of the old wood and 
careful pruning, a currant patch will bear 
fruit for an indefinite length of time. 
Raspberries require much the same soil 
and care that currants do, but they do 
not last aslong. They will run out in 
six years. But care in setting out some 
shoots yearly will keep a constant supply. 





FACTORY LIFE FOR WOMEN. 
Editors Woman’s Journal. 

In a recent number of a periodical pub- 
lished specially for “ladies,” the editor 
in an article says: 

No single factor in modern life is doing 
so much to degenerate our young woman- 
hood as the mad race on the part of girls, 
impelled by necessity or not, into the busi- 
ness world. In stores and factories the 
men into whose hands is given the power 
to employ and control girls are not fit 
from a moral standpoint to herd swine, 
and women are now risking their health 
and their honor in business houses. 

The editor maintains that girls should 
engage in ‘domestic service and enter 
other channels where they more rightfully 
belong.” 

These statements, so far as they relate 
fo some employers, sometimes are true. 
But this editor, in dealing with the evil 
which he deprecates, takes a false and 
unnatural view of the situation. He pre- 
sents a plan of reform; but this reform, 
strange to say, does not consist in trying 
to do away with the causes that have 
brought about the evil. His plan is that 
women shall retire from public service 
and enter “other channels where they 
more rightfully belong,’’ whatever these 
may be. 

As far as “‘fit work for women”’ is con- 
cerned, public opinion at last very gen- 
erally concedes that a woman is doing 
fit work when she does it well; and as 
women in stores give better satisfaction 
as a rule than men, we have a right to 





assert that this is a place where they 
“rightfully belong.’”’ Adam cast reflec. 
tions on the Creator by saying: “The 
woman whom Thou gavest me;"” so 
Editor Bok finds fault with both woman 
and her Creator, because she is in the 
garden, with God-given rights equal to 
man’s. 

But hearken to a story of reform: 

“Once upon atime, a wolf leaped from 
the dark woods and began to devour some 
lambs upon the hillside. There was no 
nourishment in the sheepfold, and but 
little upon the hillside, for unfaithful 
hirelings had appropriated most of the 
herbage. But the shepherd had placed 
the lambs there to feed, and the hillside 
did not belong to the wolf. That made 
no difference to the wolf. As soon as 
he began to devour the lambs, Editor 
Bok, who was standing by (always ready 
to give advice to lambs), shouted: -Run 
to the sheepfold, or the wolf will devour 
you! .%° 

Alas, a hungry wolf goes even to the 
sheepfold! Evidently this plan of reform 
originated before the invention of fire 
arms, for nothing is said of shooting the 
wolf, or even of disabling him. 

The whole tenor of the article is to 
show that women are out of their sphere 
in public service, and that if they do not 
wish to be insulted they must retire to 
“other channels.’”’” Do Armenian women 
then render public service? Do they work 
side by side with those by whom they are 
brutally dishonored? If privacy for wom- 
en ensures respect, the Turkish harem 
must be a shrine where women are held 
most sacred. 

Again, what should we think of the 
legal state of affairs, when a mason could 
not ply his trade because the “‘boss"’ pelted 
him with bricks and plastered him with 
mortar? The “boss’’ is obliged to respect 
his workman, outwardly at least. That 
is the only kind of respect such a man 
would be capable of showing, be the 
object ever so worthy, because of the 
severe penalty for assault, rigidly en- 
forced. 

“Yes—but that is different,’’ says our 
editor. 

We know it is different. One is a work- 
man’s perishing body that is assaulted; 
the other is a young girl's immortal 
soul. “Let her retire to her home,”’ says 
the editor. Do we not know that even 
in the household Eden the serpent, in 
the guise of respectability, has cunningly 
entered and despoiled? 

It is a pity that this editor should waste 
the time of his lady readers in advising 
them to shun opportunities for insult, 
which cannot be done without interfering 
with the “rightful” and necessary busi- 
ness of women, instead of telling them 
the causes and their remedy. The latter 
is far more practicable and of far more 
importance. The brutal passions of men, 
unrestrained by lax and poorly enforced 
laws, coupled with an assurance (on the 
man’s part) of easy escape from just retri- 
bution, and the defenceless and contempt- 
ible position of disfranchised women 
under the law, are the true causes of this 
great evil. Although the most wise and 
moral Legislature cannot make an evi) 
heart pure, yet the outward manifestation 
of vice may be so far suppressed by prop- 
erly enforced laws that it will cease to 
be an ever-present source of corruption, 
and, thus, succeeding generations will 
become purer. 

When will our voters learn that as long 
as ‘‘men who are not fit to herd swine’”’ 
help make the laws, while mothers are 
disfranchised, there is no adequate rem- 
edy? The foundation of this and all other 
reforms is the ballot in the hand of 
woman. [Mrs.] B. F. WiLBur. 





Pale and Thin 


Could Not Help Herself for Three 
Months-- Impure Blood Causes 
Creat Suffering--How Relief 
Came-- Better than Ever Before, 


“‘T have been in poor health owing to 
impure blood, weak stomach, biliousness 
and sick headaches, ever since I was a 
child eight years old. I have suffered 
everything for the past 14 years. I got so 
low that I could not help myself for three 
months, and was pale and thin. My 
neighbors did not expect me to tive 
through the winter. I asked my doctor 
if I could take Hood’s Sarsaparilla and he 
said that I could take as much of it as I 
liked. I very soon found it helped me 
very much. I continued its use until 
I had taken six bottles, and at that time I 
looked better than I ever did since I can 
remember. I shall never be without 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla as longas I can get it. 
It helped me more than any other medi- 
cine that I have ever taken. I advise any- 
one who is in poor health to try this 
great blood purifier, Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
Lowe my life to this medicine.” ELiza 
A. RuMRILL, Box 1178, Claremont, N. H. 

Alldruggists. $1; six for $5. Getonly Hood’s, 
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Walter Baker & Co.’s 
K\ _Breakfast COCOA 


r 


—< 


Pure, Delicious, Nutritious. 


Costs Less than ONE CENT a cup. 
Ke sure that the package bears our Trade-Mark. 


Walter Baker & Co. Limitea, 
Dorchester, Mass. 


(Established 1780.) 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEW YORK WOMEN NOT HARMED. 


Syracuse, N. Y., Jan. 3, 1893. 
Editors Woman's Journal. 

Mrs. Blake has urged me tv reply to her 
letter inthe JourNAL of December 4; I am 
glad to do so. Her comments on the 
recent enactment in this State entitled 
‘*An act to amend section twelve hundred 
and seventy-three of the Code of Civil 
Procedure with respect to confessions 
of judgment by married women’’ seems 
to me somewhat misleading. 

The law reads as follows: 

Section 1273. A judgment by confes- 
sion may be entered without action, 
either for money due, or to become due, 
or to secure a person against contingent 
liability in behalf of the defendant, or 
both, as prescribed in this article. A 
married woman may confess such judg- 
ment. 

Mrs. Blake says that this act: 

Makes the property of a married wo- 
man liable fur debts not contracted for 
the benefit of her separate estate, or in 
the course of her own special business. 
In other words, the operation of this new 
law may be that the property of a married 
woman shall be liable for obligations 
contracted by her husband in which her 
interests may be involved. 

This interpretation does not express 
the purpose or effect of the law. The 
evident purpose of this act is to make it 
possible for a married woman to confess 
judgment for a debt, whether such debt 
relates to her separate property or not. 
Previous to this enactment a married 
woman could not confess judgment for 
such a debt unless it related to her separate 
estate or business. This was a disadvan- 
tage to her, because judgment could only 
be entered against her by suit, a long and 
tedious process. 

Now Mrs. Blake seems to think that 
this law extends a married woman’s 
liability for debts. This is not the case, 
because whether suit is brought or judg- 
ment is obtained by confession, a married 
woman must pay her debts if she has 
property, and her liability for her debts, 
whether contracted for the benefit of her 
separate estate or not, is in no way af- 
fected by a law which makes it possible 
for a married woman to confess judgment 
if she wishes to do so. The law certainly 
could not be construed as creating any 
liability on the part of a married woman 
for obligations contracted by her husband, 
although, if she has contracted such 
obligations, this act empowers her to 
confess judgment. The effect of this act 
is to remedy the ‘‘practice,” when it is 
necessary to obtain judgment against a 
married woman quickly, and to make it 
possible for her, as well as a married man, 
to confess judgment in one afternoon 
without being sued and waiting twenty 
days for judgment to be entered against 
her. 

The law is one which will often prove 
a decided convenience to married women, 
and is not to be feared by those who have 
always zealously guarded the interests of 
women as a most precious and sacred 
trust. JULIE R, JENNEY. 





ILLINOIS NOTES. 

State Senator Munroe, of Joliet, intro- 
duced a bill, Dec. 14, in the Illinois Sen- 
ate, which was read, ordered printed, and 
referred to the Committee on Revenue. 
By this bill all property of every kind be- 
longing to women citizens of Illinois will 
be exempt from taxation during such time 
as the right of suffrage is denied to 
women. 

There is no great degree of certainty 
that the bill will become a law, but the 
woman suffrage leaders generally regard 
it as a righteous proposal which should 
be passed as an act of justice. The Chi- 
cago Evening Post of Dec. 28, says: 

So far the Munroe bill has attracted no 
attention, but the women who hold 
property are planning to work for its 
success. They claim that by being com- 
pelled to pay taxes on their property while 
being refused a voice in electing the 
assessors they are subjected to the same 
old injustice of ‘‘taxation without repre- 
sentation” which caused so much trouble 
in the British colonies on the Atlantic 








coast a little over a century ago. Senator 
Munroe’s bill states their position ex- 
actly. Women’s property should not be 
taxed or else women should be allowed to 
vote. Of the two, it is believed the 
women—at least the prominent Chicago 
women—would prefer equal suffrage to 
exemption from taxation. They would 
rather vote and pay taxes on their prop- 
erty. At the same time, they object to 
paying assessments without having a word 
to say about the choice of assessors. The 
special session cannot grant them equal 
suffrage, because the subject was not 
mentioned in Governor Tanner's call, 
The only immediate relief in sight is the 
exemption of women’s property from 
assessment until a suffrage law is passed. 

The clause referring to women’s prop- 
erty reads as follows: 

All property of every kind belonging to 
women citizens of Illinois during such 
times as the right of suffrage is denied to 
women. 

Catharine Waugh McCulloch, in discus- 
sing the Munroe bill, says: 


By introducing this bill to exempt the 
property of Illinois women from taxation 
until such time as they have the full right 
of suffrage, Senator George H. Munroe has 
added to the respect and admiration with 
which he has long been regarded by 
Illinois suffrage workers. ne the 
regular session of the Legislature he in- 
troduced a bill to extend the right of 
suffrage to women so they might vote for 
presidential electors, county surveyor, 
sanitary trustees, all officers of cities, 
villages and towns, except police magis- 
trates, supervisors, town clerk, assessor, 
collector and highway commissioner, and 
on all general matters of policy or taxa- 
tion submitted to a vote of the people. 
The suffrage workers had hoped that in 
the governor's call for this special session 
he would have included among the list of 
subjects the question of the further ex- 
tension of suffrage to women, for the bill 
formerly introduced by Senator Munroe 
had many warm friends. The executive 
committee of the Illinois Equal Suffrage 
Association had sent a petition to the 
governor to this effect, but it either was 
too late or he did not consider the matter 
needed immediate attention. But not- 
withstanding the omission of this subject, 
it comes up indirectly through Senator 
Munroe’s last bill, and as a matter of pure 
justice the bill should be passed. Taxa- 
tion without representation is tyranny in 
the case of all women in Illinois, except 
the dozen anti-suffragists who have pub- 
licly announced their consent to being 
unrepresented. 


Dr. Sarah Hackett Stevenson says: 


It is one of the first principles—and 
one for which our ancestors fought—that 
taxation without representation is un- 
fair. Women who are earning money and 
who own property certainly should have 
a voice in the government. 1 don’t see 
why the principle of ‘‘No representation, 
no taxation’’ should not apply to women a+ 
wellas to men. It is a question of simple 
justice to the sex, and not a question 
whether or not woman suffrage would 
make the government better or improve 
politics. There is really nothing else to 
be said regarding the bill. I simply be- 
lieve in the principle that is involved. 

At the Woman’s Club the subject was 
the topic of discussion and there were few 
who did not express themselves in favor 
of the proposition, not because they de- 
sired to evade paying taxes, but because 
they see in this a way to obtain the right 
to vote. 

Mrs. Henrietta A. Dow, first vice-presi- 
dent of the woman’s club and a prominent 
member of the Political Equality League, 
says: 

It is hard to see ae | apy one without a 
vote should be taxed. It seems absurd 
that it should be necessary to have such a 
bill introduced, but there is no other way 
of getting action at the special session. 
The matter might perhaps have been put 
into a police bill with a clause exempting 
women from arrest for crime while they 
are not permitted to cast ballots. 


Mrs. Alice Bradford Wiles, of Freeport, 
president of the Illinois Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, is not in favor of the 
enactment of the bill. 


“I should feel insulted,’’ said she, “if 
my property were exempted from taxa- 
tion. I wish to pay for the schools my 
children attend and for fire and police 
protection. As for representation, I con- 
sider myself well represented. I am per- 
fectly satisfied with the manner in which 
the men treat us, in the matter of equality 
in taxation, at any rate. The property of 
women adjoins that of men and the in- 
terests of men taxpayers cannot oppose 
those of the women. With personal prop- 
erty, which consists mostly of stocks and 
bonds, the facts are the same. The op- 








posite sex must treat us justly in order to 
promote its interests, even if it would not 
do so otherwise, and I see no pussibility 
of discrimination. There seems tu be no 
need for such a revenue biil. 


Said Mrs. A. F. Nagle: 


Women should have a voice in the deci- 
sion of matters that concern the interests 
of their property. If they are to be de- 
prived of the franchise they should not be 
taxed. I can’t see the matterin any other 
light. If I had a coachman I know I 
wouldn't like to have him be able to do 
what I cannot. And still, such would be 
the case, for the man can vote and I may 
not, 

Mary H. Willmarth said: 

Our citizenship should carry a vote with 
it. Why, if women shall not vote, do we 
allow men to cast their ballots? I sin- 
cerely believe all property of disfranchised 
women should be free from taxation. 

In connection with the bill there arises 
the possibility for men of property to 
escape taxation provided only they are 
not bachelors. All that will be necessary 
if the bill be passed will be for any man 
anxious to dodge his taxes to transfer his 
property to his wife. The plan is old and 
tried in the case of insolvent husbands. 


The Chicago Political Equality League, 
Mrs. Frances Stuart Parker, president, 
on Saturday, Jan. 8, 1898, held a public 
meeting at Woman's Club Hall. There 
were reports on the suffrage advance for 
the last year, a short talk on patents and 
patent law, by Florence H. King, a review 
of John Stuart Mill’s “Subjection of 
Woman,” by Mrs. Emma J. Parker, and 
@ discussion led by Mrs. Julia B. Shat- 
tuck. 

Next Saturday, Jan 15, 1898, there will 
be a meeting of Board of Directors at 1.30 
P. M., and a meeting of Study Class, in 
charge of Miss L. Blanche Fearing, at 3 
P. M., with brief discussion of current 
public events. Special attention will be 
given to the various forms of represen- 
tative money, and to the cheque and clear- 
ing-house system, with an alternating 
question-box, Miss Fox and Miss Fearing. 


The special rate of $1.50 to new sub 
scribers for the WomMAN’s JOURNAL of 
Boston having been withdrawn, and the 
rate given only to clubs of six or mere 
(either old or new subscribers), a club will 
be formed at the January meeting of the 
League, and it is hoped that a large num- 
ber of suffragists not already subscribers 
will thus put themselves in position to be 
fully informed upon suffrage matters. 

The League supports its work by mem- 
bership dues and admission tickets. Mem- 
bership and season tickets are $2 per year. 
Single admission tickets 25 cents. Five 
single tickets $1. All tickets must be 
presented at the door. Address of treas- 
urer, Mrs. Hannah T. Vollmer, 52 Twenty- 
fourth Street. ELLEN A. MARTIN, 

3964 Langley Ave. Cor. Sec. 





MISSOURI ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Fifth Annual Convention of the 
Missouri E. S. A. was held in Bethany, 
Dec. 7, 8 and 9. None of the State officers, 
except the president, were present, owing 
to great distance and lack of money to de- 
fray expenses. However, there were 
enough faithful ones on hand to make this 
yearly gathering of the clans a success. 

A complimentary session was held 
Tuesday evening at the auditorium, which 
was crowded by an enthusiastic audience, 
Mrs. Lura H. Boleyn, of Bethany, intro- 
duced Miss Harrison, of Carthage, presi- 
dent of the State Association, who pre- 
sided through the convention. Addresses 
of welcome were given by the Mayor on 
behalf of the city, and by the ministers, 
the press, and the political equality club. 
They were responded to by Mrs. Sue De 
Haven, of St. Joseph. 

These were followed by a practical 
demonstration that women are still wom- 
en, by giving two separate illustrations. 
In the first a widow entertains a choice 
coterie of cronies at an old-fashioned 
quilting bee, and the gossip there indulged 
in would fill an almanac. From the quilt- 
ing bee they took us to a Modern Tea, 
where each woman had a hobby, and 
some had two. 

The convention proper was called to 
order by the president at 10 A. M., Dec. 8, 
in the Court House, which had been beau- 
tifully decorated with banners, flags and 
mottos. After appointment of committees, 
came a discussion of ways and means of 
carrying on the work. The whole affair 
took a practical turn by Mrs. Elizabeth A. 
Roberts pledging $20 for Harrison County, 
of which Bethany is county seat. Nod- 
away and Gentry Counties also made 
pledges, which, with a few individual 
pledges seemed to assure the success of 
the convention. 

Letters from Miss Anthony, National 
President, and from Mrs. Upton, National 
Treasurer, urged payment of dues before 
the close of the year. A letter was also 
read from Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery in 
regard to the National Convention. 

The following officers were elected: 





President, Miss Ella Harrison, Carthage; 
vice-president, Mrs, M. U. Vandivert, 
Bethany; recording secretary, Mrs. Sue 
De Haven, St. Joseph; corresponding sec- 
retary (Miss) Dr. Marie E. Adams, Hop- 
kins; treasurer, Miss Merta Mitchell, 616 
Jefferson Street, Jefferson City; member 
of national executive committee, Mrs. 
Maud Willis Allen, Albany; press super- 
intendent, Mrs. Alice Blackburn, Bethany. 

It was voted to pay the corresponding 
secretary a small salary, so that she can 
devote her time to keeping fuller records, 
and also planning to keep an organizer in 
the field. The delegates elected to the 
National Convention have all signified 
their intention of going, and we hope to 
do honor to the golden wedding of the 
cause. 

Mrs. Laura M. Johns, of Kansas, na- 
tional lecturer and organizer, gave two 
lectures, and inspired our workers by her 
attendance in the afternoon, and by pre- 
siding over the question-box. 

Mrs. Maude Allen, of Albany, read an 
interesting paper on “The Relation of the 
W. C. T. U. to Suffrage.” There were 
other papers on the programme, but every 
thing gave way to business. All went 
away satisfied that we had done the best 
we could. 

The new officers are all practical women, 
and will have the work planned carried 
out. We were kindly treated by the great 
dailies of our State, and remembered by 
many messages of cheer and encourage- 
ment. Trusting we may ever keep our 
faces to the light, I, as a new face at the 
door, greet you. Suge De Haven, 

Rec. Sec. 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

The District Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion held its usual meeting in the Riggs 
House parlors, Dec. 9, at 7.30 P. M. 

The meeting was one of unusual inter- 
est and brilliancy. The clubs of sister 
cities may count more members than the 
Washington one, but it is doubtful if any 
one shows a roll of such uniformly bright 
and witty women. Let every one inter- 
ested in comparative club anatomy attend 
the meetings and give opinions thereupon, 
be they doubters or believers. 

Much routine work was well and quickly 
accomplished. Delegates were appointed 
for the Washington memorial convention 
soon to be in session, also a chairman was 
appointed for the Industrial School Com- 
mittee and a corresponding secretary for 
the society, both offices being vested in 
Abby Turner Nichols. 

A very interesting report was read by 
Emma M. Gillette of an inquiry into the 
number and standing of women in con- 
nection with the Columbian Hospital. 
The correspondence was read in full, and 
showed prompt and courteous treatment 
on the part of the officers applied to, but 
as it was found that no women were on 
the board of directors, application will 
be made to Congress to legislate so as to 
place them there. Miss Gillette is a well- 
known and successful lawyer, and knew 
how to handle the subject wisely. Wit 
and humor were not left out, nor was it 
in the discussion that followed, led by 
Clara Bewick Colby, Belva Lockwood, 
Ruth G. D. Havens and Dr. Clara Mc- 
Naughton. 

The report for the increase of police 
matrons was not given in full, as the 
chairman, Mrs. Carrie L. Kent, was not 
able to be present. The subject of a new 
chairman for the Senatorial Committee on 
Suffrage was the occasion of another 
scintillation, of which a review may 
sometime be given by the participants 
themselves, in no less place than the Sen- 
ate Chamber. 

A beautiful paper was read by Miss 
Lida Harper, of New York, the subject 
being ‘‘So the Dawn Cometh.” Its opti- 
mistic tone could not but be gratifying in 
itself, but there were good logic, statistics, 
and charming miscellany to support the 
optimism. The paper was received with 
cordial enthusiasm, and bright and lively 
discussion. 

Dr. McNaughton is chairman of com- 
mittee to secure a woman commissioner 
for the District. The society aims high, 
but one by one the birds fall, and some 
day, O ye unbelievers, men and women 
(now-a-days methinks mostly women), the 
great eagle himself will swoop gracefully 
into the silken net. 

A memorial meeting to Dr. Susan 
Edson, that great and good woman, will 
be held Jan. 13, 1898. 

The society’s energetic little president, 
Mrs. A. H. Thompson, has brought her 
wonderful executive powers into full 
play, marshalled her forces, and arranged 
a most taking programme for the year, 
and a series of entertainments which do 
her and the society great credit. 

Altogether the society is quietly con- 
centrating so as to lead its sister hosts in 
the coming National Convention in a 
manner worthy of its rightful place as the 
Capital society. 

ABBY TURNER NICHOLS, Cor. Sec. 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 





Boston University 
School of Medicine. 


The oldest co-educational medical school 
in New England. 

First medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course as an essen- 
tial to graduation. 

A general hospital, a hospital for the 
insane, and a large dispensary furnish over 
20,000 patients annually for clinical study. 

Large, well-equipped laboratories; ex- 
perienced teaching force; advanced meth- 
ods; high standards. 

1. T. TALBOT, IM. D., Dean. 
For information apply to... 


JOHN P. SUTHERLAND, M. D., Registrar. 
295 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medica 
college in New England whose Diplomas are rec- 
ognized by the Mass. Med. Society. 

Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 

Wednesday, Sept. a9, 1897. 
For further information or catalogues, address 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


College of Physicians & Surgeons. 


flen and women. 

Rules of Assoc. Am. Med. Colleges. 

18th year, Sept. 16, "a 

Tuition in part for clinical service (20,e00 
fled. calis in 9s. 

Send for catalogue. 

First regular co-educational college in New 








8 earest regular college to the Boston City 
os e 
rst medical college established on the 
principle of co-education. 
AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. ["1., M. D., Dean, 
517 Shawmut Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Please mention this paper 





SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICER AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 





The Drs. give their attention to both GENEKAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN 
Office hours from 10 A. M. to3 P.M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia N. College Ave. 
and 2ist St. 


Woman’s Medical College 
of Pennsylvania. 
The Forty-eighth Annual Session opens Sept. 
h, 1 A four years’ graded course o! ures 
Quizzes. Bacteriological Laboratory and Clinical 
work, offers superior advantages. Students are ad- 


mitted to the clinics of city hospitals. 
Address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean. 


THROAT AND LUNGS. 


A.P, Lighthill, M.D. 


Can be consulted at his office, 


601 BOYLSTON STREET, 


Daily from 8 to 1, Sundays from 11 to 1. 





Dr. Lighthill's specialty embraces the cure of 
ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION IN ITS EARLY 
STAGES, THROAT AFFECTIONS, CATARRH, 
DEAFNESS, AND DISCHARGES FROM THE 
EAR. CONSULTATION FREE. 


ARMENIAN POEMS, 


Rendered into English Verse 
_— 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


Boston: Roberts Bros., 1896. 


This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English. They represent a 
variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth. 











I have been very much pleased with the book, as 
a volume of real value and interest. The transla- 
tions—many of them of the especially well loved 
songs of this singing people—give the peculiar in- 
fight hn day — c arege J and life t! I gan 
obtained in no other way. sing eve 4 
joy and oes, love and Tiate sithe.—-Grace Kies 
all, M. D. 


PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid. 
—FOR SALE AT THE— 
Woman’s Journal Office, Boston 











SUFFRAGE SONGS. 


‘¢ An Appeal to Uncle Sam,’’ 10c. 

‘* The Yellow Ribbon,’’ a solo, 1ac. 

**To the Sons of America,’’ Suffrage 
and Temperance, 12c. 


All for 25 Cts. 


MRS. N. L. CASTLE, Bado, Me. 
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LOUISIANA. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE ADVOCATED IN | 


New Orveans, Dec. 31, 1897. 
Editors Woman's Journal : | 

At the special request of the Portia | 
Club, will you please print the following 
address of Mr. B. W. Marston, of Bedford, | 
La.? 

As it is a new thing in the history of | 
Louisiana politics that a conspicuous | 
party man should make a canvass on the 
issue of equal suffrage for women, the 
innovation should be trumpeted. The 
light of Mr. Marston’s arguments will 
grow into a meridian blaze of justice and 
enlightenment in the future, and his con. 
stituency in the banner parish of Red 
River will yet live to take pride in the 
wholesome administration of their noble 
and courageous principles. 

That there has been a pioneer in this 
State to thus break the stupid crust of | 
fossilism, needs to be appreciated by the 
more progressive inhabitants of these 
United States. Now that vice and violence 
hold high carnival in the land, all our 
best elements should be mobilized by the 
wisdom that is supposed to shape the 
organic law. 

Never was there a more appropriate 
juncture to repeat the prayer of Timothy 
Titcomb: 


God, give us men! A time like this demands 

Strong minds, great hearts, true faith, and 
ready hands. 

Men whom the lust of office does not kill: 

Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy; 

Men who possess opinionsandawill; — 

Men who have honor; men who will not lie; 

Men who can stand before a demagogue, 

And dams his treacherous flatteries without 
winking. 

Tall men, sun-crowned, who live beyond the 


og iesitos 
duty and in private thinking; 
For white the rabble ith their thumb-worn 
ds, 
Their large professions and their little deeds, 
Mingle in selfish strife, lo! Freedom ee 
Wrong rules the land, and waiting Justice 
sleeps! 
HELEN L. BEHRENS, Pres. Portia Club. 
ADDRESS OF B. W. MARSTON, 

We give a synopsis of the address de- 
livered by Mr. B. W. Marston, of the 
Parish of Red River, La., in a canvass of 
the parish for delegate to the coming con- 
stitu:ional convention: 

Iam an ardent advocate of full suffrage 
for woman upon an equality with man. 
This is no sudden or recent hobby with 
me. I have reached my conclusions after 
deep, thorough, and earnest investiga- 
tions. In many of the States of the Union 
partial suffrage has been conferred upon 
women. Even in degenerate Louisiana, a 
woman can vote upon questions of special 
taxation, if she owns property. But in 
Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, and Idaho, 
the rights of a woman are equal to those 
of a man, under the law. Under her 
benign influence, society in those civilized 
States has been raised to the grade of 
virtuous women; it has not been dragged 
down to the level of brutes! 

Gentlemen say they would not degrade 
woman with the ballot. Nor would I. 
But I would raise the disgraced ballot to 
the level of our women! Gentlemen say, 
“the hand that rocks the cradle rules the 
world!’ Ideny it! The ballot rules the 
land; at least the law says so. Then you 
would outlaw our women! Have they 
souls? Have they eyes and ears and 
brains? Are they people, or are they 
brutes? I ask any married men in this 
audience, if you were on your death-bed 
to-day, to whom, in departing this life, 
would you leave the care of your little 
ones? I pause for a reply. To your 
wives? Yes, God bless them, to your 
wives! Would you leave to them any 
means of defence against the depredations 
of this world, as you see it, now that you 
are alive? Would pistols and shot guns 
protect them? You know they would not. 
Would the laws of your country protect 
them? Outraged women from Maine to 
California—in Louisiana, Texas, Alabama, 
and Georgia—everywhere! give it the lie. 
Would the law in this parish shield your 
bright-eyed little boys from the bar-room 
and the gambling hell? Would the laws 
of this land, as executed by men, shield 
your widows and little girls from con- 
fiscating taxation and ruinously low prices 
of all products, which you cannot now 
manage yourselves? In other words, you 
being gone to ‘‘that undiscovered country 
from whose bourne no traveller returns,”’ 
would you leave your wives absolutely un- 
protected; powerless to say how the prop- 
erty you had left them should be taxed, or 
how the laws should be made and exe- 
cuted under which they were to live? 
Would you leave them mere things upon 
this earth to take the crumbs of justice 
allotted by degenerate man, or would you 
leave to your wives that palladium of 
liberty which you demand for the protec- 
tion of your own property, your life, the 
ballot? ‘I pause for a reply; speak, for 
him have I offended!’ 

“The evil that men do lives after them; 
The good is oft interred with their bones.” 

It is a crying shame—the way we treat 
our women! But gentlemen say women 
have protectors. 1 deny it! Your wife 
and mine may now be well protected, 
but who will protect them when we are 
gone? Who protects the millions of 
working women in this land? The cold 
mockery of the law. Our women have 
not the rights of a ten-cent negro who can 
be bought with a ten-cent drink of 
whiskey. : 

In every campaign in the parish against 
whiskey, the whiskey rings have cor- 
ralled the negroes and voted us down! 
The time has come for akalt. There is 
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dead and gone, would you have your lit- 
tle ones reared up under these low-down, 
whiskey influences? Not one of you 
would! You whiskey men would not 
will it! Do you think the ballot, handled 
by women, would consign the little boys 
and little girls to the miserable influences 
now degrading our boys to the level of 
brutes? Is there a woman in this au- 
dience who would not use her ballot to 
elevate her boys to the level of her girls 
in intelligence and morality? Are the 
boys on a level with the girls now? Go 
into almost any family in Louisiana, and 
compare the morality of the boys with 
that of the girls. 

But gentlemen say there are immoral 
women. True. But in what proportion 
to the immoral men? 

a morality out of the discussion, 
if you will, is there nothing in the motto 
of the Portia Clubin New Orleans? ‘Jus- 
tice and mercy.”’ All over this land our 
women are crying for ‘‘justice and mercy!’ 
They must know what they want. I hold 
in my hand the pictures of some of the 
finest women in America (showing them). 
Here are doctors, lawyers, legislators, 
orators, merchants, preachers, working 
women! Would you allow a weman to 
work and support herself, or would you 
make her beg? Would you not give a 
woman the right of a hen to scratch for 
her little ones? Too proud to beg, would 
you have women starve, as they have 
been starved in Cuba? No! Then give 
them the only known protection demanded 
by man for his protection—the ballot! 

It is said that the statue of Pallas in 
Troy fell from the skies, and that 
on the preservation of it depended the 
safety of the city. Our women have 
been given to us from heaven, and the 
palladium of our liberties can only 
be preserved through their talismanic 
touch. Let us preserve these’ “goddesses 
of liberty,’’ because in their keeping the 
safety of this Republic lies. Give our 
women the ballot, safeguarded as I would 
have it, and every lady in Louisiana 
would vote. I would have annual elec- 
tions. ‘Eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty.” The cleverest men I have ever 
known were canvassing politicians. They 
are educators. They are kind and con- 
siderate. They will shake hands with 
you as if you were somebody. And they 
are so clever it will make you clever. 
They nurse the sick. They subscribe to 
all our charities! Why, they will pick your 
cotton for you. I would have the polls 
opened for thirty days, say during the 
month of December, and some day during 
Christmas week we would count those bal- 
lots, and make it a day of jubilee. The 
elections should not cost the State one 
cent. I would have every intelligent man 
and woman enclose his or her ballot ina 
sealed envelope and sign his or her name 
to it, just as you would sign your check 
upon a bank, I would have that envelope 
properly labelled and deposited with the 
clerk of the court, the sworn officer of the 
law, and I would have him put his seal 
upon it, and give a receipt for it, and on 
the day of counting, I would have every 
officer of the parish assemble at the court 
house, and open and count those votes in 
the presence of any and all the citizens of 
the parish who desired to see the count. 
If there was a fraudulent vote polled I 
would throw it out. A vote could not 
be tampered with any more than a bank 
check can be changed. I would make 
fraud punishable in the penitentiary! Do 
you think our women could be jostled at 
the polls under this process? 

But give us any election law, free from 
fraud or the possibility of fraud, and, my 
word for it, Louisiana will be regenerated 
and disenthralled. Our young men will 
grow up gentlemen worthy of the women 
who gave them birth, worthy of the sacri- 
fices made by our forefathers. Our young 
women will grow up women indeed, and 
we will have an ideal population invinci- 
ble against crime, moral and self-sustain- 
ing. I would give my right arm to be- 
queath this ‘magna charta” to our beloved 
Louisiana! 





A HELPMEET IN ASTRONOMY. 


In the Nineteenth Century, the distin- 
guished astronomer, William Huggins, 
has an interesting article entitled ‘“The 
New Astronomy: A Personal Retrospect.” 
He details the remarkable achievements 
of late years in ascertaining the composi- 
tion of planets, the sun and distant stars 
by analysing their light by the prism, 
and settling their composition through 
the ‘Frauenhofer lines,” as they are 
termed, indicating the presence of certain 
minerals and other elements, similar to 
those of which our own earth is composed. 

To this especial branch Mr. Huggins 





devoted himself for years with distin- 
guished success. Recording his remark- 
able discoveries step by step in his own 
observatory, he incidentally remarks: 
“By this time I had the great happiness 
of having secured an able and enthusiastic 
assistant by my marriage in 1875.” 

And so these two went on hand in hand, 
devoted to scientific work, and rejoicing 
in happy companionship. 

What an inestimable gain to the dis- 
tinguished astronomer has been the 
higher education of women, which has 
made such a companion and helpmeet a 


blessed possibility! 
S. ELLEN BLACKWELL. 





ANOTHER YOUNG WOMAN LAWYER. 

Foremost among the intellectual, pro- 
gressive young women of the great West 
is Miss Elizabeth L. Kenney, Attorney-at- 
Law, who has had an unusually brilliant 
career. While in her teens she graduated 
from the High School in Sioux Falls, 
Dakota. She read law for two years in 
the office of her uncle, Mr. W. H. Shinn, 
of Los Angeles, Cal., took a two years’ 
course in law at Stanford University, then 
entered the senior class of the North- 
western University Law School at Chi- 
cago, where she graduated, taking the 
degree of LL. B. In 1897, she was ad- 
mitted to practise before the Supreme 
Court of Illinois, the Supreme Court of 
California, and the U. S. District and 
Circuit Court. 

Miss Kenney has located in Los Angeles. 
In the announcement she is now sending 
out, we read that especial attention will 
be given to ‘‘probate law and property 
rights of women and children.’’ Miss 
Kenney was the only girl in her class in 
both High School and Law Schools. Her 
standing was admirable. Since she has 
begun to practise, she has been received 
with the greatest cordiality by the gentle- 
men lawyers of Los Angeles and treated 
in the most courteous manner by them at 
all times. Miss Kenney is quite tall, and 
elegantly proportioned; of the intellectual 
blonde type; clear-browed and firm-lipped; 
well-poised, gracious, full of strength and 
dignity. I predict a splendid future for 
this young woman, who has gained much 
of her breadth of thought and purpose, 
doubtless, from the fact that she first 
drew in the breath of life on the wide 
prairies of Illinois. Her lovely mother, 
who is State president of the Southern 
California W. C. T. U., is to be congratu- 
lated on the attainments of her superb 
daughter. BELLE KEARNEY. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


Among the universities in Great Britain 
to which women are admitted is the Uni- 
versity College of Wales, which has from 
the first admitted them on equal terms 
with men. The college has now 400 stu- 
dents, and is an established success. A 
fine new hall of residence for women has 
lately been opened, and at a recent meet- 
ing of the governing body, the president, 
Lord Rendel, referred to the steady and 
satisfactory growth in the number of 
students, ‘‘and, again, the vindication of 
the wisdom, even financially speaking, of 
that branch which brought them their 
women students.” There are still some 
objectors, however. The Cambrian News 
says: 

We know that in some quarters there 
are those who urge that, because the 
women’s side is so successful, the drag 
should be put on. This would be disas- 
trous. The work the college is doing for 
women is more important, perhaps, than 
the work it is doing for men, and we trust 
that no unworthy fears will cause the 
least impediment to be thrown in the way 
of the further development of the women’s 
side. We urged years ago that the college 
should be thrown open to women, and it 
is now matter of history that not one of 
the predicted evil consequences of throw- 
ing the college perfectly open to women 
has come to pass. There are people who 
predicted that if women were admitted, 
the college would be weighted with a de- 
partment that would not only be a drag 
upon the funds but would cause the col- 
lege to fail as a place of instruction for 
men. These prophets of evil have now 
turned round and are predicting disaster 
to the college because the women students 
steadily increase in number, and are now 
a source of financial profit! The fact is, 
and it is no use blinking it, the success of 
the Aberystwyth College is still a source 
of unhappiness to certain people, who 
have used their position on its governing 
bodies to fight against its development. 
There is not the least occasion to fear the 
increasing number of women students, and 
we trust that counsels of repression will 
not be listened to by either the governors 
or the members of the council. We know 
a good deal more than it is necessary to 
say; but it is to be hoped that the friends 
of the college and the believers in equal 
educational advantages for women with 
men will not allow themselves to be lured 
into an attitude of unfairness towards 
women who, if encouraged, would become 
students, but, if discouraged, will go else- 
~— or fail to receive higher education 
at all. 


The trustees of Wabash College have 
decided not to adopt coéducation. This 
is a disappointment to many of the alumni 





and friends of the institution. In their 
resolution, passed after long debate, the 
trustees express themselves as willing to 
coéperate with a college for young women 
along the line of codrdinate education, in 
case such an institution can be established 
and provided with adequate endowments. 
The friends of coéducation look upon this 
as a polite way of shelving the question. 
The trustees, however, declare there is 
more in it than the text would indicate. 
Said Dr. Kane, president of the board: 

The resolution was passed in perfect 
good faith, and the committee will take 
immediate steps towards securing the 
establishment of a ladies’ college, to sus- 
tain a coérdinate relation with Wabash. 

It is understood that at least $100,000 
will be necessary for the new college. As 
proposed, it will be under a different man- 
agement from that of Wabash College, but 
sustaining a coérdinate relation to it. 
That is, the women will have the use of 
the Wabash library and iaboratories, and 
will perhaps recite to the college profes- 
sors in some branches, but will not recite 
with the male students. 

The first woman to apply for admis- 
sion to Wabash College, some twenty- 
five years ago, was Mrs. Harbert, then 
Elizabeth Boynton; and the struggle to 
secure coéducation has been going on 
ever since. 

Miss Yoshi Yamagucbi, a Japanese girl 
who is taking a post-graduate course at 
Yale University, has asked for protection 
from the authorities. ‘Miss Yamaguchi 
wears her native costume, and is naturally 
an object of curiosity wherever she goes, 
but in the district where she lives urchins 
shout at her and call her “Chinee,” and 
throw snowballs. Miss Yamaguchi would 
willingly adopt the costume of the Amer- 
ican woman, but she says it is simply tor- 
ture to a woman of Japan, and with her 
native pluck she doesn’t so much mind 
the snowballs, but to mistake her fora 
“Chinee”’ is adding insult to injury. 





AZTEC MANUSCRIPT FOUND. 


Miss Emma Clarke, of Fairfield, Iowa, 
has been the means of the Ohio State 
University’s securing a priceless Aztec 
manuscript, the fifth found, and the only 
one remaining in America, It was un- 
earthed in digging for water-works at 
Fairfield last September, by J. T. Griffith. 
Not one laborer in thousands would have 
known that he had found anything but a 
lot of wood and birch bark. Mr. Griffith’s 
pick broke open a case of wood, contain- 
ing a roll of birch bark inscribed with 
hieroglyphics. He carefully saved it. It 
came to the attention of Miss Emma 
Clarke, who described the find to Pro- 
fessor Moorehead, curator of the remark- 
able collection of the Ohio University, 
and in that collection it now reposes. The 
case was of hickory, charred on the inside, 
and pitched on the outside, and was evi- 
dently fashioned by a stone axe. The 
bark is very thin, and the inscription in 
red pigment, fresh and distinct. There 
is no doubt that it is an Aztec manu- 
script, for it is of the same description 
as the four others which now lie in Euro- 
pean museums, unread, because no one 
has yet been able to decipher the Aztec 
hieroglyphics. How an Aztec manuscript 
came to be deposited in Iowa, where the 
civilization of that people never pene- 
trated, is a question, but in some of the 
wars of the Aztecs it may have been car- 
ried there. The find is framed under 
air-tight glass. 





MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


Ciry Point.—The League was held 
on Tuesday evening of last week at 
Pilgrim Hall. Mrs. Mary Clarke Smith, 
of Wellesley, gave an interesting address 
upon ‘*The Necessity of Women in Politi- 
cal Life.” Three new members were 
added, after which the remainder of the 
programme was put in the hands of the 
hostesses, Mrs. W. S. Luther, Mrs. C. 
Schroeder, Mrs. Kate Barker, Mrs. J. G. 
Eaton, Miss Gault and Miss Moss, and a 
delightful social hour was spent. Light re- 
freshments were served from a table taste- 
fully decorated with the suffrage color, 
the following group of young people 
assisting: Miss Mattie Luther, Miss Bes- 
sie McDonald, Miss Stearns, Miss Gertrude 
Newcomb, Miss Carrie Thayer and Mrs, 
Charles Moss; also Messrs. Henry Greene, 
John Merrill, Waldo Lord, John Lampard, 
George Spooner and Charles Moss. 

E. F. B. 








THE proper way to build health is to 
make the blood rich and pure by taking 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, the one true blood 
purifier. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 


N. E. Women’s Club. — Monday. January 10, 














3.30 P.M. Discussion Committee. Topic, ‘How 
can Crime best be restricted, by Legislation or by 
Social Forces ?” 


A Young Woman accustomed to literary and 
office work, the correction of manuscript, and the 
collection of data for articles, speeches, etc., desires 
a position where such experience would be of value 
— M. S., care WOMAN’s JOURNAL, Boston 

ass. 








THE DRAMA. 


CasTLE SQUARE. —For the week be- 
ginning Monday, Jan. 10, the attraction 
will be Sardou’s “‘Diplomacy,”’ which has 
held its popularity with the American 
public for twenty years. It is a play of 
intense interest, and has been styled “A 
Mouse Trap.” The cast will be, Henry 
Beauclerc, Mr. J. H. Gilmour; Captain 
Julian Beauclerc, Mr. Charles Mackay; 
Baron Stein, Mr. William Humphrey; 
Count Orloff, Mr. J. L. Seeley; Algie Fair- 
fax, Mr. Tony Cummings; Markham, Mr. 
Lindsay Morison; a, Mr. William 
Charles Masson; Clerk, Mr. John J. 
Geary; Antoine, Mr. N. H. Fowler; Fran- 
gois, Mr. John B. Walker; Messenger, 
Mr. Roland Gillis; Countess Zicka, Miss 
Lillian Lawrence; Dora, Miss Therese 
Milford; Marquise de Rio-Zares, Miss 
Lizzie Morgan: Lady Henry Fairfax, Miss 
Rose Morison; Mion, Miss Maude Marean. 
The third Artists’ Matinée will occur on 
Tuesday, when all adult patrons will re- 
ceive an imperial size portrait of Miss 
Lizzfe Morgan. “Diplomacy” will be 
followed by a revival, by general request, 
of ‘Jim the Penman.” 
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FURS 





will be much in demand the coming 
season. My arrangements are such that 
I shall be able to show the latest Paris 
styles in all kinds of furs. 

Order garments are made under my 
personal supervision, of the best work- 
manship, and especially adapted to fine 
retail trade. Your inspection is earnestly 
invited. 


J. B. Batchelder, 


564 WASHINGTON ST., - + BOSTON, MASS 
JEFFERSON BUILDING, ROOM 6. 
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For sale by all the Dry and Fancy Goods 
Stores. 

JOHN C. MEYER & CO., Selling 
Agents, 87 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 

Don’t take any that they say is ‘‘just as 
good as Cutter’s.” 





How Women May Earn 
A Living 
One Hundred and Seventeen Ways 


A NEW BOOK. 
Price 50 Cents. 


This valuable book fills a long felt need 
as it fully describes one hundred and 
seventeen different ways by which wo- 
men, young, old, or middle-aged, situated 
inany State or Territory, may make 
money for themselves and families. 

Sent postpaid on receipt of money order. 


M. L. CONKLIN, 
28 New York Ave. = Brooklyn, N. Y. 





C. H. Simonds & Co, Printers, 297 Congress Street 
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